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Next to David in prominence, in the Sunday-school 
lessons of the current quarter, comes Absalom. With 
David’s character Bible students are familiar: but 
Absalom’s character is less communly studied. We are 
glad, therefore, to give to our readers at this time a 
fresh study of Absalom, by the Rev. Dr. Samuel Cox, 
of England, who is one of the brightest of England’s 
biblical scholars, and whose work, as editor of The 
Expositor, and as the translator and commentator of 
the books of Ruth and Job, have made his ability 
known to many on both sides of the Atlantic. 


One argument in favor of closing the Sunday 
schools which took a summer vacation was, that there 
could be a gain through the intermission; that 
teachers and scholars would take hold all the fresher 
for their temporary rest. This point was not ad- 
mitted by all; but the vacation was carried, and now 
that the schools are reassembling, the question of its 
practical value is to be settled by the hard facts which 
disclose themselves. If you have been the gainer by 
the change, do let the gain be perceptible to the 
naked eye. You were not doing anything to brag of, 
before your school closed for the summer. If you can 
do any better, now that you are at work again, that 
will be an item in your favor. But if you have had 
the vacation without showing any gain from it, you 
have reason to be ashamed of yourself. 


The electric light has not yet superseded the sun. 
The blazing pine-kmot gave place to the candle, and 
the candle to the oil-lamp, and the lamp te coal-gas, 





and now gas gives way before the greater brightness 
of the electric light ; but the light which God kindled 
in the heavens, gives placeto no light kindled by 
man. So the true Light of the spiritual world shines 
on, undimmed among the changing lights of man. 
Knowledge supersedes knowledge, and system con- 
quers system; and at each new accession of human 


877 | light—whether the light of a true lamp, or the light 


of a will-o’-the-wisp, men cry out that now, at last, 
we have no need of the divine Light. But human 
lights flicker and fail, while that Light shines on, 
and they who walk in that light shall neither walk 
in darkness, nor find that Light eclipsed by a more 
glorious light. 


There is such a thing as a loss of strength through 
over-refinement. The delicacies of high-class music 
are quite lost on the ear of one not trained to their 
appreciation ; and in a popular audience the speaker 
who would be understood by all must deal with broad 
strong contrasts, rather than with subtle shades of 
distinction. It needs a clear head and quick percep- 
tion, to enable a teacher to find a proper medium, for 
his own pupils, between the broad and simple state- 
ments which alone can be understood by minds quite 
untrained, and that finer discrimination in language 
which only one person in a hundred can fully appre- 
ciate. There is a real danger here; take care that, 
in your refinements upon the lesson, you are not prac- 
tically as unintelligible to your scholars as if you 
were discoursing to them in the most delicate style of 
ancient Attic Greek. 


The tendency of a thing is in one direction or in 
another. It cannot be in two opposite directions at 
the same time, This is a truth which needs to be 
borne in mind when we are talking about the ten- 
dency of the Sunday-school in its influence on family 
religion. That tendency is either favorable or 
unfavorable; either for or against. If the tendency 
of the Sunday-school be inimical to the family, 
the Sunday-school is not a good institution; for it 
is never the tendency of one good thing to destroy 
another good thing. The tendency of good is never 
in the direction of evil. A man may, it is true, 
be loving toward his wife without being loving 
toward his children; but it is not, it cannot be, the 
tendency of conjugal love, to lessen parental affection. 
A young man may go wrong in the very face of a 
good example set by his parents or companions ; but 
it is not, it cannot be, the tendency of a good example, 
to make those who observe it go wrong. A sub- 
scriber to The Christian at Work, or any other well- 
known religious paper, may prove a defaulter, or 
commit suicide; but it is not, it cannot be, the ten- 
dency of subscribing to religious papers, to promote 
fraud and suicide. A family may neglect home 
nursing while calling in a physician to care for 
the sick of the household; but it is not, it cannot 
be, the tendency of a physician’s visits and coun- 
sel, to impair household nursing. A family may 
neglect household religion, while sending the chil- 
dren to Sunday-school ; but it is not, it cannot be, 
the tendency of religious instruction, in one place, to 
lessen religious instruction in other places. So far, as 
to the very nature of the thing. Now a word as to 
the facts, historically. The writer of this made a 
careful study of the obvious influence of the Sunday- 





school as an institution, in its bearing upon household 
religious instruction, in the countries of England, 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and the United States, 
The facts go to show conclusively that, in each and 
all of those countries, the immediate effect of the 
Sunday-school was to raise the standard and increase 
the measure of household religious instruction; and 
that from the beginning until now family-religion has 
gone up or gone down just in proportion as the 
Sunday-school has gained or lost in prominence. If 
any one desires to refer to the gathered facts as men- 
tioned above, they can be found in the published 
report of the National Sunday-school Convention 
held at Newark in 1869. One point more. If 
the tendency of the Sunday-school be to lessen a 
sense of parental responsibility, then, where no 
Sunday-school is available to Christian, or nomi- 
nally Christian, parents, the sense of responsibility 
ought to show itself at its best. To ascertain 
the truth in this direction, the writer had a careful 
canvass made of families living beyond the immediate 
reach of Sunday-schools, in the border-districts of 
townships in several of the New England states. More 
than three thousand of such families were visited, 
Many of these parents were church-members. The 
questions asked of them, directly, were: “Do you 
attempt any special religious instruction of your chil- 
dren?” “Do you have any time of Bible-study, or 
of religious exercises of any sort, with your children 
at home?” In only three cases, out of the more than 
three thousand, did the parents claim to instruct 
their children religiously at home. Does any one 
suppose that the introduction of Sunday-schools into 
those neighborhoods would have lessened the number 
of households where family religion was made promi- 
nent? Could three thousand contiguous families be 
found, from which the children attend Sunday-school, 
where there is any such neglect as that of household 
religion? No,no. The truth is, that all history and all 
sound reasoning go to show, that if the power of the 
Sunday-school were lessened in the United States to- 
day, the tendency of this lessening would be to endanger 
household religious instruction in the families of the 
editorial writers on The Sunday School Times and 
The Christian at Work, as well as in less favored 
Christian homes. And that, good Lord, forbid! 





ARTIFICIAL VISION. 


One of the tendencies most manifest in the non- 
religious thought of the day is a disposition unduly 
to exalt nature at the expense of art—that is, to exalt 
crude nature at the expense of cultivated and devel- 
oped nature. The results of this disposition have not 
been all evil, but they certainly have been very far 
from being all good. And whatever good has arisen 
from this tendency has been mostly on the side of 
purely physical discovery, while its evil results have 
been moral and intellectual. 

Nothing is commoner nowadays than to hear the 
profession made, almost as an article of the scientific 
creed, that what we want is facts, not theories through 
which to look at facts. Too long, we are told, have 
men looked at nature and the things of life through 
the glasses of the religionist and of the theologian ; 
now at last men are beginning to recognize the truth 
that they must look at things as they are, not at 
things as they seem to be, when seen through the 
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medium of a particular theory of life. What we want, 
it is said, is natural vision; not a vision assisted by 
any outside means. 

If it were possible for us to see things as they are, 
there might be some reason for attempting to follow 
the advice which is so officiously thrust upon us. 
Unfortunately, the very constitution of our nature 
compels us to look upon things not as they are, bug 
as they are to us. Most especially is this so with 
respect to the stronghold of the scientist—the outside 
world; for the knowledge of things without is flashed 
to us through the five senses, and it reaches us not in 
the shape of an external thing carried bodily to the 
brain, but as the news of a mere modification of the 
external surface of our bodies, telegraphed through 
the nerves to the nervous centre, and there 
made material for consciousness. No man ever saw 
or felt or heard anything as it is; he sees or feels or 
hears it as it is to him, sfter it has passed through the 
thia lines of nerve, which separate him from, as well 
as join him to, the world outside of himself. In other 
words, there is no such thing in the natural world, 
and so far as man is concerned, as vision or knowl- 
edge which is absolute—which sees face to face and 
without an assisting medium, 

Of course, there is no such thir g as purely artificial 
vision, The most elaborate instrument ever invented 
by scientists will not give sight to a man who has 


not, beyond all instrumental help, the capability of 


seeing. No spectacles—myopic, hypermetropic, or 
presbyopic—will give sight where the optic nerve is 
paralyzed. But even the optic nerve is itself only 
an instrument,—a medium of sight,—and a perfect 
optic nerve is useless unless a living soul is waiting 
to receive the message which reaches the living brain. 
There is no such thing as artificial vision; but all 
human vision is largely artificial, What are the 
throbbing gray masses of brain and medulla—what 
the countless afferent and efferent nerves—but the 
material instruments which the soul uses for its own 
high purposes—instruments just as really material, 
and just as really outside of a man’s spirit, as the pen 
which his hand holds, or the spectacles which cover 
his eyes? When will men learn that the body is not 
the man, and that for all practical soul-purposes it is 
as truly external and artificial as any other instru- 
ment which the spirit uses? 

We do not see things as they are; we see them as 
they are to us: but that does not mean that we see 
them falsely. Not only must each of us look at 
things through some medium given to us by nature; 
but most of us have to make additional media for 
ourselves, and this, not that vision or knowledge may 
be more distorted by the agencies through which it 
has to travel before it reaches us, but that the vision 
and the knowledge may be clearer and truer. What 
more unnatural than for a man with defective sight to 
place two hard, dense glasses before his eyes, and to read 
nature constantly through their interpretation?’ Why 
not cast all artificial aids aside, and look at things as they 
are? But the man of defective sight knows that so far 
from misinterpreting nature these two artificial lenses 
give hima clear and sure vision of what is, when the lack 
of that artificial aid would show him a world distorted 
and dim ; and so he is content to go through life, see- 
ing things not as they are to a person without eyes 
and without glasses, but as they are to him through 
his eyes and through his spectacles. 

Nor is it more possible to us, cribbed and confined 
by the flesh to see things eye to eye in the realm of 
the spirit than in the realm of nature. The history 


of religious thought is filled with the mistakes of 


noble and generous souls who have sought, on earth, 
to obtain the absolute vision of God, and who have 
fallen away into ecstasies, and semi-nirvanas of absorp- 
tion into the Divine, and other pitiable self-deceptions. 
They sought to see, not as we see, and as God has 
ordained that we should see, “ through a glass darkly,” 
but face to face, as pure spirit sees pure spirit. They 
shattered the glass, through which alone they could 
see, and the worid loomed misty and’monstrous before 
them, and they lost right reason, and they died. 





How many a Lady of Shalott has turned, “ half-sick 
of shadows,” from the wondrous glass which inter- 
preted the world to her, to find, instead of an open 
vision, the sudden blindness of death! 


Yet it is precisely in the spiritual sphere that men 
are most apt to insist upon the sufficiency of the 
unaided vision. There is thought by some to bea 
vague, distorting power in a theistic or a Christian 
conception of things; and therefore they will not look 
upon the universe as theists or as Christians, but 
strive to look upon it, void of all pre-conceptions, as 
an ox—or an ass—looks upon it. And this they do, 
that they may see things as they are, forgetful that 
this is just what natural science—and the Bible— 
declares to be impossible. Every man must see 
things, not as they are, but as they are to him; and 
what they are to him is decided by the medium 
through which he chooses to look. If one refuses to 
look at the world from the Christian and theistic stand- 
point, he simply condemns himself to look at it from 
the pagan and atheistic standpoint. He must look 
at it through some medium—Christian or pagan, the- 
istic or atheistic, God’s or the Devil’s. It is sad to 
see so many who might have been brave workers in 
the service of God and of his church, condemning 
themselves to look at God’s world in other light than 
God’s light, in which alone we see light, and dream- 
ing that thereby they are seeing things as they are. 


To look at the world from the Christian standpoint 
and in the light of the Christian idea, involves no 
more falsity than is involved in a short-sighted man’s 
looking through short-sighted glasses. To be sure, a 
short-sighted man will see differently according as he 
does, or does not, look through his glasses. There is 
a certain spurious profundity and vague immensity— 
a kind of agnosticism, in fact—about the world, to 
an un-spectacled myopic. But this is no more pre- 
ferable to the clear vision which comes when the 
defective sight is aided by proper glasses, than Her- 
bert Spencer’s pagan dogmatizing is preferable to the 
truth of God, and of the Bible. The Christian is as 
well aware as the scientist that artificial aids to vision 
are “unnatural,” and that Christiamity is “ unnat- 
ural;” but the Christian knows what the infidel does 
not know, that Christianity is the only medium by 
which the shortsightedness of man's “ natural,” vision 
can be corrected 

In the light of Christianity the whole world becomes 
luminous. Non-Christiap thinkers are quite correct 
when they affirm that for them the only logical stand- 
ing-ground is agnosticism. “In thy light we shall 
see light,” and, beyond that true Light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world, there is no 
light; and where there is no light, there must be 
darkness—the darkness of unbelief and blind striv- 
ing. But where the Light shines, all is different; 
the Incarnation is seen to be the central fact around 
which the world, and al] the things of the world, 
revolve. Nature is no more a charnel-house, but a 
living witness for God, now seen to be manifest in 
nature. Man is lifted toa higher plane when it is 
seen that for his sake came the miacle of miracles 
and mystery of mysteries—God manifest in the 
flesh. The world of the material is seen just as 
clearly as ever, but above and beneath it is seen the 
world of spirits—the everlasting world of which this 





present world is but the passing shadow. And over 
the dust of those whom we have lost for a while, we | 
write this defiance to “ nature:” “I look for the res- 
urrection of the dead.” 


There 1s nothing to be ashamed of in confessing that 
we look at the world in the light of Christ and of 
Christianity. We know that we have found the one 
lens which makes our defective vision true and clear, 
and no preference for the “state of nature” will 
induce us to cast that lens away. From all sides, 
without the Christian camp, come lamentations over 
the darkness which covers man and the world, and 
the fate of both. It is a thick darkness—a darkness 
that may be felt; but there is light in Goshen, though 
there is darkness over the land of Egypt. We believe 


the Egyptian when he tells us that he is wrapped in | 
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darkness behind and before; it is only what we have 
been telling him since the light of God’s revelation 
first dawned upon the world. But we have the light, 
and no Egyptian testimony against the existence of 
light, can make us doubt that fact. And we know 
that bright, in comparison, as our lot is now, it shall 
yet be brighter : “ for now we see in a mirror, darkly ; 
but then face to face.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It is one thing to lay down a principle, or to point to 
a principle already laid down. It is another thing to 
make the application of that principle to particular or 
to individual cases. The first method is the Bible 
method. The second method must devolve on the indi- 
vidual Christian disciple. Noone can finally settle a 
doubtful point of duty for another. To his own Master 
each one must stand or fall, according to his individual 
decisions in matters of right and wrong. Yet it is nat- 
ural for the individual to desire counsel and help in the 
settlement of points of personal duty. He wants to be 
told just what he ought to do ina particular case, instead 
of working out the question for himself from the recog- 
nized principle which it involves. Many evidences of 
this desire appear, in the questions asked of us by corres- 
pondents concerning the particular application of prin- 
ciples emphasized by us in these pages. Two such 
questions are raised by an Illinois correspondent, who 
writes : 


Seeing your readiness to help troubled mortals, I am con- 
strained to ask for a little light on questions that have per- 
plexed me not a little, and which have been brought freshly to 
mind by a late editorial and by your Illustrative Applications. 

First, In your editorial on “Knowing Whom You Would 
Teach,” you lay great stress on the teacher’s duty of knowing 
the home ‘life and experiences, the trials and burdens, of the 
daily lives of their scholars, as a preparation for-helping them 
in the class instruction. I would agree with you wholly in 
theory, but a difficulty besets me, and many other fellow-teach- 
ers, I am assured, which prevents our putting the precept into 
practice except in a very limited way. I am the leader (I will 
not say teacher) of an adult Bible class, most of the members 
of which are married women. To endeavor to carry out your 
theory, would, it seems to me, in many cases, be deemed imper- 
tinent, or would lay, one open to misconstruction. Before 
assuming my present charge, I, a married man, had for years a 
class of girls just opening into young womanhood, most of 
whom are now wives and mothers. It would not have been 
proper, as I see it, for me to have spent much of my time call- 
ing on my class; in fact, the influence would have been rather 
against than for the cause dear to my heart. I have had the 
great joy of seeing every one of that class of young ladies con- 
fess Christ openly, and take his vows upon them, and have had 
many expressions of thanks from my present charge for help 
received from my instruction ; but I have had to rely on a natu- 
rally sympathetic disposition, and keeping my eyes and ears 
open, for my knowledge of the particular needs of my elass, 
rather than upon any such effort as you had indicated in the 
editorial referred to. This difficulty, which is real, and which 
besets others of my brethren in the work who are similarly 
situated, I have never seen noticed by any writer, or heard it 
touched upon in any of the Sunday-school conventions or gath- 
erings it has been my privilege to attend. If you can give me 
any light which will help me to be of more service to those 
who look to me from Sunday to Sunday, I will be deeply 
grateful. 

Second, I am a firm believer in the duty and privilege of 
tithing, and have for several years been in the habit of laying 
aside one-tenth of my salary as belonging to the Lord. I have 
found it very pleasant to havea little sum by me to which I 
could turn when different calls fur the Lord’s eause were made 
upon me, but your note on 2 Samuel 24: 24 puts me in a quan- 
dary. You say, ‘* Would David have counted it a good way to 
make an offering to the Lord to buy a plate of ice cream,” ete. 
I am opposed to church fairs and “ pound sociables,” ete., as a 
means of raising money to carry on church work. I have 
freely expressed my opinion on the subject in our church 
society, but thus far stand nearly alone. We have, occasion- 


| ally, a strawberry or ice-cream festival, with two purposes in 
| view, promoting sociability, and raising a little money. I, as 
| one of the elders in our church, have usually attended at such 


gatherings, with my family, and have patronized freely all of 
the ordinary means used for raising money at such places, as 
I knew that the net proceeds would be used scrupulously for 
the work of the Lord’s house. I have thus often used more 
money than I would have deemed it best to use for any other 
cause, but I have thought I was doing right to use for such 
purposes a part of my tithe money. Your note would seem to 
take an opposite view, and I am perplexed. I have acted con- 
scientiously in the course I have pursued; and I think that in 
actual practice the fund netted for the purposes for which the 
festivals have been held has been increased by just the amount 
I have spent, so that if I had stayed at home the fund for church 
use would have been decreased by just the amount I spent. I 
have not patronized such places with my own enjoyment in 
view, but to help im all things to carry forward our church 
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work. Now, what should I have done?—remain at home and 
refuse to support anything of the kind, or go and charge my 
expenditures to my personal expense account? There have 
been so many helpful answers in “Open Letters” that I feel 
bold to thus trespass on your time and thought. T will thank 
you for any help leading me to see clearly what is right under 
the circumstances. 

In all discussions of the science and art of teaching, it 
is customary, it is indeed necessary, to consider the 
scholar as a child; for all children ought to be scholars, 
and all scholars ought to be child-like. The farther 
away from the child-standard are a teacher’s scholars 
at the time he first takes them in hand, the more diffi- 
cult it is for him to teach them understandingly and 
thoroughly. Much that he could have learned about 
them while they were children, he is now shut out from 
learning; and all this is so far a disadvantage under 
which he labors, from not having known them earlier. 
Hence it comes to pass that many an adult Bible-class 
cannot have the same kind of teaching as is secured to 
a small class of young scholars. Yet the teacher of an 
adult class must do the best he can in the line of study- 
ing his scholars individually, in order to their individual 
teaching; and he can do a good deal in that line, with- 
out spending his time in visiting them at their homes. 
He can learn whether this or that young woman is a 
school-girl, a factory-girl, or a servant-girl; whether she 
lives with her parents, or is at a boarding-house, with 
others of her occupation ; whether the atmosphere of her 
home is elevating or degrading; whether she is pecu- 
liarly beset by temptations, or is surrounded by good 
influences. Bradstreect’s and Dunn’s Commercial Agen- 
cies manage to find out about every business man’s gen- 
eral character and special possessions, so as to have 
an intelligent estimate of his standing and prospects. 
Yet they are not in the habit of learning this by visits 
with the merchants at their own homes. A Sunday- 
school teacher has better opportunities for studying his 
scholars, than a commercial agency has for studying 
business men generally. As to the personal character- 
istics of the young women who are in his class, a bright 
teacher ought to be able to form a fair judgment ot 
them from their style of bonnet and dress, their way o! 
wearing their hair, their expression of face, and their 
manner of greeting each other and of responding to his 
greeting, as well as from their answers to his questions, 
and their interest and knowledge of the lesson, week by 
week. It is very evident that our [Illinois teacher man- 
aged to get such a knowledge of his scholars as to reach 
them personally for good. Other teachers must pursue 
their way as he pursued Ais, We can only make sugges- 
tions of possible methods in the line of the duty of 
every teacher to study his scholars as well as his lesson, 
in order to teach intelligently and effectively. 

And now as to the tithing of mint, anise, and ice- 
cream. Our correspondent believes that one-tenth of 
his income belongs to the Lord absolutely. He’s sound 
so far. He is opposed to church-fairs and all such indi- 
rect ways of getting for and giving to the Lord. Good, 
again! He speaks right out and tells his brother church- 
members that he doesn’t approve that sort of thing. 
There also he’s right. But because of the hardness of 
their hearts, he is inclined to suffer with them while he 
is trying to bring them-to his standard of convictions; 
so he goes into their peddling contribution gatherings, 
and gives his share toward the cause which he approves, 
even while he disapproves the popular method of work- 
ing for it. Well, he has good authority for such a con. 
cession, if it is wise to adopt it in this case. That is for 
him to decide. But, about the counting the ice-cream 
and the strawberries, which he himself eats, as “‘ given to 
the Lord,’’—that is another matter. If that cream and 
those strawberries are really worth eating, they ought to 
cost something. That prime cost oughtn’t to come out 
of the Lord’s money, even if the profit on the sale of 
them goes into the Lord’s treasury. In other words, 
if our brother has five dollars of the Lord’s money that 
he proposes to put into the Lord’s treasury by way of 
that “sociable,” by all means let him see to it that five 
dollars—a hundred cents on the dollar—goes into the 
Lord’s treasury. If he has to eat a dollar’s worth of ice- 
cream and strawberries, in order to get his five dollars 
on its way into the Lord’s treasury, don’t, don’t let him 
charge that swallowed-dollar to the Lord ! 


Let him pay 
that out of his own pocket. 


One chief objection to this 
indirect way of raising money, either by church-fairs, or 
pew-rents, or charity-balls, and one chief attraction of 
this method also, is, that it enables a person to eat, or 
earry home, or dance away so many dollars’ worth, and 
then charge it to the Lord as on “ charity account,” or 
on account of “tithes.” If our readers can’t understand 
the line of distinction which we here draw, we must 
leave it.to them to study out as best they can, 





THE PRISONER OF GISORS. 
BY PROFESSOR T. WHITING BANCROFT. 


Within a dungeon damp and drear, 
A single ray upon the wall 

Had sent its heaven-descending cheer 
To penetrate the gloomy pall ; 


And there with only nail and stone 
The captive carved an image bright, 
And though deserted and alone 
His dungeon glowed with heavenly light, 


An image of the Christ he wrought 
Upon the wall with rarest skill, 

From inward trust and treasured thought 
With meekness and subjected will. 


Those dungeon walls were rough and dark, 
Save when the carving brightly glowed 
To light in other souls the spark 
Of hope and cheer his faith bestowed. 


May we, as prisoners in a life 

Of flesh and sense in durance dim, 
Enlisted in a daily strife, 

Have patience to contend like him. 


Then in each heart shall brightly shine 
A likeness of the Christ so, fair ; 

And others feel the life divine, 
Which stamps its gracious image there. 





ABSALOM: A STUDY. 
BY SAMUEL COX, D.D. 


St. Paul divides the whole human race into what, for 
want of more exact equivalents, we are compelled to 
call “natural” and “spiritual” men. By the natural 
(psychical) man he means man unmoralized,—men who 
are animated and ruled by the “soul” which they 
possess in common with the animal tribes; men who 
walk after the flesh, who care most for sensuous activity, 
indulgence, enjoyment. By the spiritual ( pneumatical) 
man he means moralized man,—men who walk by the 
reason and conscience by which they are differentiated 
from the brutes and raised above them, men who care 
most for truth, righteousness, love. 

To one of these two classes we and all men belong; 
and, whichever the class in which we ourselves are 
ranged, we are apt to judge men of the other class 
harshly and unfairly. But the Bible is fair to both—as 


if it really did come from God, the Maker and Lover of 


allmen. A revelation of spiritual things, we expect to 
meet spiritual men in it, and to see them made much of; 
and our expectation is fulfilled. The Bible leaves us in 
no doubt as to the kind of man it prefers; no doubt as 
to what manner of men it would have us be. And 
yet it is far more just than we are to the kind of man it 
dislikes and condemns. It paints no monsters of utter 
and impossible wickedness, as our secular historians and 
dramatists often do; it brands no natural and redeeming 
virtues as ‘“‘splendid sins.’ On the contrary, it often 
depicts the natural man so fairly, handles him so gently, 
if not lovingly, that the world—which has no time for 
deep research or nice distinctions, which hates to be set 
down to a complicated problem, and which certainly 
has no prejudice for spirituality—the world, I say, 
deceived by a justice so unlike its own, pronounces an 
opposite verdict to that to which the Bible would lead 
it; and in its rough and ready way prefers Esau, for 
instance, to Jacob,—“ the frank and fearless hunter” to 
“ the timid, treacherous shepherd,”’—not pausing to con- 
sider how far those epithets are deserved, or how deeply 
they need to be qualified. 

If no such verdict has been recorded in favor of Absa- 
lom, that is not because the Bible has failed to say or 
suggest all that could be said in his favor or pleaded in 
his excuse. Of him, too, it speaks as if it loved him; 
not only lingering with admiration on the details of his 
superb personal beauty; but also reminding us, if only 
we have eyes to see and hearts to understand, of the 
taints in his blood, the defects of his training, the special 
and strong temptations to which he was exposed. Even 
after his full criminality has been developed and, pun- 
ished, it compels us to part kindly from him if only by 
the splendid epitaph it hangs over his dishonored grave, 
in the piercing cry of unutterable love which rent 
David’s heart, “O Absalom! my son, my son. Would 
God I had died for thee; O Absalom! my son, my son!” 
In short, it presents him to us as a magnificent specimen 
of the natural man, stained by many faults indeed, and 
by more than one great, because deliberate, crime; yet 
not as suddenly becoming vile, nor as a sinner above all 
the men of his time, but one whose crimes were, in some 
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outcome of his temperament, his training, and of the 
wrongs he had to endure. 

No thoughtful man, who meditates on what he reads, 
and who in any measure possesses the spirit of Him who 
“makes large allowance for us all,” can well fail to 
catch the hints of excuse which the sacred narrative 
implies rather than expresses, the pleas in arrest of a too 
severe judgment which it suggests, since these lie on its 
very surface. Absalom, such an one might say, was the 
son of David; and David was by no means immaculate 
on the fleshly side: the natural man was strong in him, 
though the spiritual man, as a rule, prevailed. He was 
also the son ot Maacah, a Syrian princess, who, if she 
were like other Syrian princesses, held certain forms of 
lust and bloodshed to be acceptable rites of worship, 
well-pleasing in the sight of Heaven. He, therefore, 
derived taints of blood, defects of will, proclivities to 
evil, from both his parents. And there was little, appar- 
ently, in his early training to disinfect his blood, to 
teach him to restrain and contro] its wild, unruly im- 
pulses. David had many children, by many wives and 
many concubines; and these children seem to have been 
left to such training as their several mothers could give 
them, each of these women living with her children in 
her own separate apartment, if not in her own separate 
house. What good lessons, what lessons of purity and 
self-discipline, was a lad likely to learn, who was brought 
up amidst the trivial and not over-clean gossip, the effemi- 
nating luxuries, the petty rivalries, jealousies, and cross- 
ing ambitions, of an Oriental hareem, most of the inmates 
of which were of foreign extraction and heathen habi- 
tudes. 

Untrained, except in self-admiration and self-indul- 
gence, imperious, ambitious, quick to take offense and 
slow to forgive, hot with the riot of youthful blood, the 
young man—so fathered, so mothered, so brought up—is 
suddenly flung upon the world, and exposed to the 
temptations of a court in which the Uriah and Bathsheba 
scandal is being discussed in all its forms and incidents, 
And the first grave adventure he meets in it is the intol- 
erable wrong and shame inflicted on his beautiful sister 
by the heir to the throne! Will not the king avenge so 
dreadful a crime? No; David is very wroth with 
Amnon, but does not care “ to vex his spirit, because he 
is his first-born.” By all Eastern as well as by Hebrew 
law, then, public justice having failed, Absalom is the 
goel, the avenger of his sister; it is no crime, but a duty, 
to wipe out her shame with blood. But as David will 
not “ vex the spirit of Amnon, his son’’—and there is a 
world of weak unfathcrliness in that fatherly phrase—so 
neither will he suffer it to be vexed. Hence Absalom is 
left to brood over the wrong in silence for a couple of 
years, till, by a treacherous ruse, he makes way for his 
revenge, and Amnon is stabbed as he sits at his brother’s 
table and drinks his brother’s wine. 


We blame the deed, and, above all, the manner of the 
deed: but can we very severely blame the man? Not 
if we remember what the wrong was which he avenged, 
and how the world has always allowed a certain latitude 
to the avenger of such wrongs. Not if we remember 
that the justice, which the king ought to have been for- 
ward to execute, had been deliberately refused, and 
how imperative were the duties imposed on the goel 
both by Eastern custom and Hebrew law. Amnon was 
his half-brother, indeed—a thought which might well 
have given him pause; but have we yet to learn that 
brothers born in the hareem are born enemies, rivals from 
the first to the last? And it was not Absalom’s fault 
that hareem manners and jealousies had been introduced 
into Israel. 

I am not arguing that Absalom was free from blame 
in this his first great crime, which was yet, in some 
sort,aduty. Iam only pleading that we must not throw 
on him the blame which really belongs to his time, cus- 
toms, conditions, laws, and to the evil effects of his own 
training and his father’s laxness. And it may be that 
the recklessness by which his whole after-life was 
marked and marred, was largely owing to the wrong he 
had suffered at David’s lrands in not executing the law, 
as well as at Amnon’s hands in shamefully breaking the 
law; and to the crime into which he was hurried by a 
sense of duty to his sister, as well as by the craving to 
avenge his own wounded honor. 

I think it was largely owing to this wrong, but not 
wholly. For there is one feature in the man, and a very 
influential and ruling feature, at which we have not yet 
glaaced, but on which, if we would be just, we must lay 
grave emphasis. 

If ‘beauty is a gift,” “beauty is alsoa snare,” To 
few has the gift been so largely accorded as to Absalom; 
to few has it proved a snare so deadly, In him the per- 
sonal comeliness and vigor of Jease’s line seems to have 
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culminated. “In all Israel there was none like him for 
beauty; from the sole of his foot to the crown of his 
head there was no blemish in him;” so says the ancient 
chronicler, and even to this day we can hear the ring of 
genuine admiration in his words: hear it, and perhaps 
smile at it. For, with ws, there is no very general 
admiration of beauty—at least in men. There are many 
young men among us who would, I suppose, feel 
annoyed, rather than flattered or pleased, at being called 
“beautiful exceedingly,” or even by a reputation for 
mere good looks; while there are many more who would 
affect an annoyance they did not feel. But the Bible 
indulges in no such affectation or squeamishness. It 
frankly delights in beauty, even in a man, and recog- 
nizes its power, if also its danger. Again and again, for 
example, both in the Old Testament and the New, it 
lingers on the almost superhuman beauty of Moses, 
with his “face of God.” Nor, say what we will, are we 
so insensible to the power and value of this gift as we 
pretend. Every now and then, as we pass through a 
great city, we meet men, as well as women, whose faces 
are so radiant with the winning or commanding beauty 
which sometimes results from a fine physical organiza- 
tion, or crowns a happy temperament and perfect health, 
that they seem to leave a benediction on the day. One 
is the happier for having encountered them. And 
though, as a rule, the Jewish type does not commend 
itself to our western taste, yet occasionally, as in Men- 
delssohn or Rachel, it flashes into a beauty of the most 
rare and impressive kind. I have myself met at least 
two such men in London within the last seven years; 
and though it is more than forty years since I saw Men- 
delssohn, I have not forgotten him yet, and am not at 
all likely to forget him. 

Of Absalom we are told simply that his beauty was 
without blemish and beyond compare; but it seems 
probable that it may have been of that rare type in the 
Hebrew race which stirs even them to an unwonted 
admiration. He may have inherited from his father 
the “ruddy countenance,” that is, the dazzling fair com- 
plexion, so seldom seen in a Jew, which goes with blue 
eyes and golden locks; for it was the splendor of his 
hair which most of all excited wonder, insomuch that 
the annual “polling” of his head is recorded as if it 
were a national event, and every year the hairs of his 
head were weighed, if not numbered. It may have been 
because of his rare and superb beauty that, while still a 
child, he was called Absalom, “ father of peace,” though 
he proved to be a “ father of strife,” rather than of peace; 
for it may not unnaturally have been thought that a 
child so exceptionally lovely would kindle smiles and 
win a kindly welcome wherever he went. 


It adds the last touch to our conception of his beauty 
if we note that it sprang from the most vigorous physical 
health, as his magnificent fell of hair indicates. For, 
then, we can only think of him as quick with life and 
energy, and accomplished in all the exercises of peace 
and of war. 

Now if we think of this young prince with his heredi- 
tary bias, his defective training, never taught to rule 
or deny himself, coming out into a lax world—tall, 
graceful, strong, his blue eyes swimming in light, his 
fair locks falling thickly on his broad shoulders,—we 
shall understand that his very beauty may have been a 
fatal gift to him. Met with smiles, welcome, and an 
easy compliance with his whims and desires, on every 
hand, hardly any one saying “No” to him, he never 
saying “No” to himself, what wonder if he became 
willful, bold, insolent? What wonder if, his will once 
thwarted, he should kindle into a blaze; or, if he hid his 
fire, heshould nurse and feed ittill it found ventand swept 
him beyond all bounds of law and duty? Isit not plain 
that positien, training, temperament, habits, gifts, even 
the gift of beauty, all worked together to make him self- 
willed, capricious, restless, imperious, and, if crossed, 
violent and revengeful ? 

Even in the brief space he occupies in the Sacred 
Record, we have many proofs that there was something 
reckless and desperate in the man, that he was apt to 
throw the reins on the neck of his lusts, and let them 
carry him where they would. We have seen how much 
may be fairly pleaded in excuse for Amnon’s “ taking 
off.” But if, remembering his provocation and the duty 
of revenge imposed on the goe/, we hesitate to pronounce 
that murder an unpardonable crime, we cannot but 
admit it to have been a desperate offense, with a touch 
of “treasons, stratagems, and spoils” about it. For 
Amnon was heir to the throne; and Absalom stood 
next in succession! Whatever color of just and 
lawful private revenge the deed might take in his 
own mind, therefore, and whatever excuses he might 
plead for it in the forum of conscience, it could not 





but wear a political complexion in the minds of the 
king and his statesmen, create a fear that he was aim- 
ing at the throne, and would stick at nothing that 
came between him and his aim. That David and his 
men had some such suspicion of him, that they held him 
to be at least capable of an excessive and criminal vio- 
lence in order to serve his ends, is proved by the fact that 
when an exaggerated report of Amnon’s assassination 
reached them, when they were told, “ Absalom hath 
slain all the king’s sons, there is not one of them left,” 
they found nothing incredible in the horrible rumor, but 
rent their clothes and cast themselves on the earth, and 
wept for the goodly young men cut off in their prime 
(2 Sam. 13: 30, 31). If the tale were not true, it was 
only too likely to have been true. 


A touch of the same recklessness and desperation 
comes out in the manner in which he jogged the drowsy 
memory of Joab (2 Sam. 14: 23). It was by the inter- 
vention of Joab that Absalom was called back to Jeru- 
salem from his three years’ banishment in Syria. It was 
on Joab’s intercession that he relied for an entire recon- 
ciliation with the king, who, for two years after his 
return, refused to see his face. Joab may have been 
doing his best, or he may not. In any case he did not 
move fast enough for the imperious prince. He sends 
for Joab, therefore; but Joab having no good tidings to 
give him, will not come. He sends a second time, and 
still Joab will not come. Whereupon he sends servants 
into Joab’s farm to fire his standing barley, and so com- 
pels the old warrior to wait upon him, and to listen to 
his complaint that he would rather die than continue to 
live such a life as his. 

But, of course, it was in his long-planned and artfully 
prepared rebellion against his father and king that all 
that was vehement, self-willed, unrestrained in the 
man found full vent. My limits will not suffer me, nor 
is there need, to go into the details of this rebellion, and 
show how step by step Absalom’s character, on its worst 
side, revealed itself. But there is one point which, as it 
is not obvious and has been overlooked, must just be 
touched. The sudden collapse of David’s royal power 
the moment that Absalom’s trumpets sounded the sig- 
nal of révolt has always been a little mysterious. We 
are surprised to hear the veteran king say to his'servants, 
before a single blow had been struck (2 Sam. 15: 14), 
“ Arise, and let us flee, or we shall not else escape from 
Absalom; make speed to depart, lest he smite us sud- 
denly, and drive calamity over us.” But may we not, in 
part at least, account for “the fearfulness and trem- 
bling” which laid hold on David till he had crossed the 
river and reached the wilderness, by his knowledge of 
Absalom’s character,—his headlong vehemence, his 
reckless audacity, his desperate and unchecked violence, 
ifopposed? Is there not a boding of suggestive signifi- 
cance even in the words he uses: “ Lest Absalom smite 
us suddenly, and drive calamity over us”? 


With Absalom’s tragic end the bolt of retribution flew 
right home. Riding on the royal mule, of which he had 
robbed his father, he fled from the victorious army of 
Joab, who seems to have had quite enough of so head- 
strong a prince, only to be caught in the thick boughs 
of “the great terebinth,”—caught “by the head,” says 
Scripture; caught, says Josephus, by the flowing locks 
which had been his crown and pride: and there he was 
hacked to death by pike and sword. And there we 
must leave him, an emblem of the fate which sooner or 
later overtakes all who put their trust in themselves, — 
in health, in beauty, in strength of will, in any of the 
natural gifts they have received from a God whom they 
have forgotten or disobeyed. 

And yet the pity of it! For, had Absalom been reared 
as hardily and piously as David was, in the home and 
on the hills of Bethlehem; had he been snubbed, 
laughed at, kept down, as David was, by a band of tall, 
stalwart brothers; had he, like David, been tried by 
stroke on stroke of adversity and undeserved reproach 
through all the opening years of manhood, there seems 
little reason to doubt that he might have been no worse 
a man morally than his father was; or, at least, no room 
to doubt that, by such a severe and pious training in 
duty and obedience, he might have been saved from the 
crimes by which his life was stained, and from the 
shame by which his memory is oppressed. In him, too, 
the spiritual man might have conquered the'natural man 
at the last, and stilled and controlled the fever of his 
blood, 

As it is, we can but use his name “to point a moral,” 
for we can hardly add “and to adorn atale.” And that 
moral is, of course, the immense danger of suffering the 
animal man in us to overget the spiritual man. The 
bias of our blood and temperament may not jump with 
his; our training may have been better than his; our 














faults, our passions, our gifts, may not resemble his; and 
certainly we are not, most of us, tempted to an indolent 
self-indulgence and self-will by a splendor of personal 
beauty and charm which makes it hard for any one to 
resist us. And yet no one who knows himself will 
doubt that the brute is strong in him; that he, too, has 
inherited cravings, passions, lusts, which must be sub- 
dued if he is to be saved from sins as fatal, if not as 
flagrant, as those of Absalom. Most of us, indeed, need 
no prophet, no ancient chronicle, to warn us of our 
dangers. Even in this Christian day, and among the 
members of our Christian congregations, we have seen 
it written large in the fall and shame of lads and men 
who had never learned to restrain and deny themselves, 
or, having learned, had forgotten the lesson, and so have 
stepped from indulgence to indulgence, sin to sin, vice 
to vice, till their passions became first their masters, 
then their punishment, then their ruin. 

And the flesh is not to be subdued and starved in any 
of us save as we feed and cherish the spirit. We can 
only overcome evil as we follow after that which is good, 
But if we seek to subdue the flesh by nourishing the 
spirit, whether in ourselves or in our children, He who 
makes large allowance for us all will largely and effec- 
tively help us all. However low he may have fallen, no 
man need despair of himself so long as he can turn in 
faith and prayer to Him who does not break the bruised 
reed, nor suffer any spark of reviving life to be quenched. 
Nor, whatever fears may darken our hopes of any whom 
we love, and in whom we see only too many signs of 
self-will and self-indulgence, need we yield to our fears 
so long as we have on our side the Spirit of all purity 
and goodness and love; for it is not his will that in any 
one of his little ones evil should overcome good, it is his 
good pleasure that good should overcome evil in us all. 


London, England, 





AN AFTERNOON IN NAZARETH. 
BY AN AMERICAN TRAVELER, 


We had expected to spend the Sabbath at Nazareth, 
but a violent storm detained us in Jerusalem one day 
later than we had intended. So it was not until Mon- 
day morning that we skirted the Mount of Transfig- 
uration, and ascended the steep hill from which we 
caught our first glimpse of the little city shut in 
by the mountains. There side by side rose the white 
dome of the Christian Church of the Annunciation, 
and the tall minaret of the Muslim, with the muezzin 
sounding from the tower for the noonday prayer, the 
call came floating to us, as we took our lunch,—while 
above all towered the Mount of Overthrow. 

We made our nooning short, so anxious were we to get 
into the town, whose appearance, with its dazzling 
white walls, embowered in a framework of green cactus 
trees, laden thick with scarlet blooms, and the blossoms 
of the wild quince shedding its exquisite perfume every- 
where, made a picture of beauty. Like a kaleidoscope, 
however, the picture changed as we rode through the 
narrow streets, or rather lanes, piled with rubbish, 
swarming with children clamoring for bakhsheesh, and 
lined with turbaned Turks, sitting in their open shops 
smoking narghillehs. The contrast strikes you forcibly, 
I was glad enough when we rode on through the town, 
and found our tents were pitched on a bit of lovely green 
grass just by the side of St. Mary’s Well, where the fresh 
water bubbled and flowed at our feet as it did when, 
eighteen hundred years ago, the Virgin herself came, 
just as the pretty Nazarene girls do to-day, with their 
long-necked jars gracefully poised on their heads, to 
draw water. 

Just beside the well is the Greek Church of the 
Annunciation. And the priest showed us the large 
stone upon which he said Mary was sitting when 
the angel appeared. They call it Gabriel’s stone. I 
say the Greek Church, because the Latins have set upa 
much more elaborate one down in the town; but the old 
Greek told us, with much bitterness, that because the 
Latins were the largest and the richest sect, and had 
built the handsomest church, more people believed 
in their site, although he assured us that his was two 
hundred years the oldest. Without venturing to decide 
between the rival contestants, we visited both, and drank 
of the water from the spring. There is one curious 
thing about these springs in Palestine: though they 
come from the heart of the mountains, the water is 
never cool. With us, the mountain streams are cold as 


ice; but here they are warm as if they had stood in the 
sun. 

In the Latin Church, in the place where, it is claimed, 
was the home of the Virgin, we saw the stone on which 
Mary sat, which, we were told, is miraculously poised in 
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the air, though, in walking around it, I raised a curtain 
and saw what looked suspiciously like a bar of iron hold- 
ing it up; but before I had time to examine it further, 
the priest pulled the curtain out of my hand, muttering 
something. They show you ‘the kitchen where Mary 
did the family cooking. This is the house of Joachim 
and Anna. The Virgin’s own house bears the Latin 
inscription: “Here He was subject to His parents.” 
This is not, however, the true house, for that was miracu- 
lously transported to Italy, for fear of its falling into 
Muslim hands, and is now the shrine of St. Mary of 
Loretto," where so many pilgrims flock to be healed 
bodily and spiritually. These superstitions seem too 
silly to be repeated; but they are told to you with all 
gravity, and vouched for on the priest’s word of honor. 
They showed us the place, in the Market Square, where 
the children made clay figures at play, when the Divin- 
ity in the Saviour came out by his birds flying away into 
the air. 

These absurdities make you inclined to doubt every- 
thing; yet we know these were the very streets trodden 
by the divine feet before Calvary had cast its shadow 
over our Lord, and that here Mary kept “these things” 
in her heart. So we went into the ‘carpenter's shop 
which has made all manual labor honorable, and came 
out with olive-wood paper-knives, canes, etc. 


But all this is more than a twice-told tale; and I 
wanted to tell you of our visit to Miss Dickson’s school, 
which is perched on top of the Mount of Overthrow. 
Just back of the camp rose the height, so thickly car- 
peted with green moss, and poppies in full bloom, that 
it looked like a scarlet terrace, and made me think of 
the hanging gardens of Babylon. 

Just as we started, I saw that another small camp had 
been pitched side by side with ours, and two ladies came 
out at the same moment, and passed us. I recognized 
the Misses Rowlands, whom we had met in Jerusalem 
the week before, and bowed, but they took no notice of 
us, only walked on. 

“There,” I said, turning to my companion, “isn’t 
that like the English? because we have never been regu- 
larly introduced to them, they won’t recognize us.” 
Then we went on up the hill, which proved, as the 
negroes used to say, a hard road to travel, and forgot the 
incident. 

The view from the mount is unsurpassed in Palestine. 
The whole country is spread out at your feet. To the 
west is Carmel, raising his hoary head, and looking to 
the Great Sea; away to the north rises snow-capped 
Hermon, Tabor on the east, and Gilboa just beyond, 
while your mind’s eye fills up the valley between with 
the long panorama of sacred history which has been 
enacted there. 

But the afternoon waned, and there was the school ; so 
reluctantly we turned away from the glories around us 
to the great white building which opened its gates so 
invitingly. Up the broad walks we went, with their 
beautifully kept flower-beds on either side, looking more 
like the home of a wealthy gentleman than a school. 
The large doors were thrown open, and the coolness and 
shade of the tiled hall was very agreeable after our hot 
climb. We were ushered into the pretty sitting-room, 
where were books, flowers, pictures, and writing-tables, 
making the only home-like place I have seen since we 
left America months ago. There, to my surprise, were 
seated the Misses Rowlands, one of whom came up to me 
at once, and said, “My cousin and I are near-sighted, 
and did not know you when we met you on the hill. I 
am glad to meet you again,” etc. I felt quite ashamed 
of my hasty judgment, and thought that was the way 
half the misunderstandings in the world arose. They 
were very kind, and took a great batch of letters to post 
for us, as they were going to Carmel and then to Beyrout, 
while we were still a week’s journey from Damascus. 

Miss Dickson, the head of the orphanage, is an Eng- 
lish lady, who has devoted herself, heart and soul, to 
this work. And it is wonderful the perfect order and 
system to which she has trained the children, and the 
love and veneration they have for her. She has girls of 
all ages, from little tots of four up to those of sixteen. 
They never stay longer than that, for they marry from 
the school; and for a Syrian girl to remain unmarried 
after she is sixteen, isa disgrace. She gave us some 
very amusing accounts of the dower with which the girls 
are furnished ; for she always gives it to them. 

They must each have a string of beads, two pair of 
bracelets, a long white veil with a brass arrangement to 
fasten it on with, two dresses, two beds with bedding; 
other things they may, or may not, have, but these they 
cannot be married without. 

We went into the dormitories, where her babies, as she 
called them, slept. And there were three mites, who were 





sick, in the cleanest and sweetest of little beds; they 
could not have been very sick, for they looked as happy 
as possible, cuddled up with tiny white night-caps on. 
They were so small they could not even reach the wash- 
stand ; so a shelf was put up, running around the room, 
for them to stand on to reach the basins. Every older 
girl has a little one in charge. 

It is a great work she is doing among these degraded 
and dirty people, and a most self-denying one. They 
have one cook, but the children do everything else. In 
one corner of the yard an old horse was slowly turning a 
wheel, where the wheat was ground. One of the little 
ones had been set to watch it. The child had gone fast 
asleep, and when we reached there her sun-bonnet had 
fallen off of her head, and her book was on the ground. 
Miss Dickson lifted her up gently, laid her on a bench, 
and called one of the older girls. Wesaw the whole 
process of bread-making, from the winnowing of the 
wheat down to slicing the brown loaves for tea, which 
is done with a curious kind of chopper. They do every- 
thing but raise the wheat. Black and unappetizing the 
bread seemed to me, but, judging from the huge baskets 
filled up, somebody must have liked it. 

The kitchen was to me the greatest curiosity—every- 
thing was in such beautiful order. And the copper and 
tin vessels shone as if they had never been used. And 
she told us dinner for one hundred and thirty had been 
cooked in that room. I thought there must be two 
kitchens. The china was white and pure; she said she 
never used tin, it was impossible to keep it nice; and 
the children had no respect for it, while they took a 
pride in taking care of the glass and china. They did 
not break a great deal; and though, of course, it was 
more expensive, yet it taught them good habits. She 
has a mothers’ meeting every week, where they. are 
taught to sew while the Bible is read to them. ‘There 
are play-rooms, where each child has her own place,— 
the younger ones have their dolls; and the older, work- 
boxes, drawing-books, paints, etc. 

We went up into the class-room to see the children— 
and Miss Spencer, one of the young lady assistants, made 
them sing for us. The Gospel Songs sounded very 
sweetly ; as they sang in English, “ Along the hills of 
Galilee, the white flocks sleeping lay.” Then they sang, 
“Oh, think of a home ever there,” in Arabic. The 
thought that from every tongue and every nation we 
should all gather to fill the many mansions of the home 
over there, filled my mind as the sweet childish voices 
sang in the unfamiliar tongue the dear old song. The 
young ladies brought us tea and plum cake, and then 
we came away, and will bring to our home across the 


seas pleasant recollections of our afternoon spent on the 
Galilean hill. 





DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 
BY MISS H, L. KEYES. 


Sharpness matched with sharpness, fraud with fraud, 
the trickster tricked. Such is the common application 
of this phrase, and it seems to debase one of the rarest 
products of nature. Surely a better meaning may be found 
for the comparison. The precious stone, apparently 
pure light, is really pure carbon, crystallized by a process 
yetunknown. May we not liken to it the human soul, 
dark at first, yet akin to the Divine nature, and capable 
of transmutation into the Divine image? As the dia- 
mond in its natural state can only be recognized by a 
practised eye, so the worth of a deathless spirit is only 
spiritually discerned. 

This jewel, so impenetrable in its substance, cannot 
be cut except by a stone of the same nature, which has 
already passed through the lapidary’s hands. So the 
Father of Lights does not employ angelic means in his 
matchless enterprise, but works through transformed 
humanity. 

It would be impossible for a gem, however well fitted 
for such use, to use itself; it can only be the instrument 
of a higher power. Neither are we able to do anything 
of ourselves; but, prepared and trusting, can do all 
things through Christ. And the material is well suited 
to the tool. There is nothing in this world worth our 
life’s effort but human beings; for they alone are im- 
mortal. 

The Sunday-school teacher is a diamond cutting dia- 
monds. His labor must be slow and patient, but it is 
expended upon the one thing worthy of it, and will be 
justified by the result. Nothing depends upon the size 
of the cutting implement, but everything upon its genu- 
ineness. A tiny diamond may perfect the wonderful 
Koh-i-noor. So true-hearted Christians sometimes serve 
the Master by fitting others more richly endowed for 
higher places than their own. 

And in that day when the Lord makes up his jewels, 


which, having absorbed the rays of the Everlasting Sun, 
now shine “as the brightness of the firmament,” will 
those who have turned many to righteousness be “as 
the stars forever and ever.” 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


MAY’S CHARITIES. 
BY DORA ERNEST. 





“Mamma,” said May Ross, “ what is it to ‘give to 
charity’? Jessie Howe says her mother gives a big 
part of her rincome to charity. What's that mean?” 

“It means that she gives a great deal to the poor, and 
to help teach the heathen, and such things.” 

“ But, mamma, charity isn’t poor people and heathen.” 

“Char’ty ith hebbenly love,” said three-year-old Jamie, 
whose busy little brain had taken in more from his first 
visit to Sunday-school than anybody thought. 

“O you darling thing!” said May, giving him a dozen 
hugs and kisses ; “ you’re just the smartest boy in all this 
town,—isn’t he, mamma?” 

Mamma looked as if she thought so, though she didn’t 
say it, 

“ Yes, dear, ‘charity ’ means ‘love,’ and long ago good 
people tried to show their love by helping those that 
needed it; so that by and by, when a man gave money 
to a good cause, they called it a charity—a love-gift. 
Do you understand ? ” 

“ Yes’m,” said May, pausing a minute to think it over; 
“ and that’s a very beaut’ful idea. I’d like to give some- 
thing to charity, only I haven’t a single penny left.” 

“There are other things you might give besides 
money.” 

“ What other things?” 

But mamma could not stay any longer, so May was 
left to think it out for herself. 

A little while after, as she was going through the hall, 
she heard grandpa say, “ [ wonder where my spectacles 
are; [ can’t find them anywhere.” I am afraid some 
other morning May might not have paid much attention; 
but to-day she hunted upstairs and down, till she spied 
them on the porch-bench, hidden under a newspaper. 
“ There, grandpa, there’s a charity for you,” and off she 
ran without stopping to explain. 

Her next trip was to the nursery, where she found 
Noah and his family, and every beast after its kind, 
scattered over the floor, while the ark stood on its head 
in the corner. “I guess nurse gets awfully tired picking 
up our things. I'll ’range them all nice for her, for a 
s’prise. Now, Georgie dear, we'll go out on the porch 
for a little while; the air’ll do you good.” Soshe took 
her biggest doll in her arms, and a picture-book, and 
established herself in the shady end of the porch. 

There Tom found her, when he came in from school, 
a little later. 

“ Hello, Pollywog! what’s the matter with Miss Saw- 
dust?” he said, giving one of her curls a little pull. 
Now May didn’t like to have her hair pulled, neither 
did she like her beloved Victoria Georgiana Washington 
Ross to be called Miss Sawdust. So she replied, with 
dignity : 

“ She’s suff’ring from a very s’vere ’tack of the neu- 
ralgera.” 

Tom burst out laughing. I don’t know what May 
was going to say, when she remembered her talk about 
charity. 

“Won’t you please go ’way, Tom? You make me and 
Georgiana very uncom’ lable.” 

But May was not the only one in the family who made 
good resolutions ; and when Tom saw how hard his little 
sister was trying to keep her temper, he stopped laugh- 
ing, and said: 

“ Well, if she’s sick, I think a drive would be the very 
best thing for her. Get your hat, and I’ll take you up- 
town in the buggy.” 

May found a good many chances, during the day, to 
add to her list of charities. When her father came home 
to tea, he handed her a shining, new five-cent piece. 
“There, pet, do you think you could find any use for 
that?” 

May was halfway down to the candy-shop at the 
corner, when she suddenly stopped, and, after a minute’s 
thought, ran back again, like a flash, up-stairs to the 
nursery. 

“There!” she said, dropping the coin into her red tin 
bank. “I'll keep that for the c’lectin. I guess it would 
have been pretty sneaky to spend it for myself, when I’d 
just said I wanted some to make a charity with. ’Cause 
I don’t b’lieve it means to do just one way, when you 





have such an exc’lent opportunity to do both,” 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 


[ Third Quarter, 1884. | 


1, July 6.—David King over all Israel. 2 Sam. 6: 1-12 
2, July 18.—The Ark in the House....... 2 Sam. 6: 1-12 
% July 2.—God's Covenant With David....ccccccccccescesseseeeseeees 2 Sam, 7: 1-16 
4. July 27.—Kindness to Jonathan's Son.... 
5. August 3.—David's Repentance ....... 
6. August 10.—Absalom’s Rebellion... 
7. Auguat 17.—Absalom’s Death.......... 
















 P8a. 51: 1-19 
2 Sam, 15; 1-14 
«2 Sam. 18; 24-33 











8. August A.—The Plague Stayed. ...........cccccc.s:scomssssssrsssesesed SAM, 2A: 15-25 
9. August 31.—God's Works and Word Psa. 19: 1-14 
10. September 7.—Confidence in God.... Psa. 27: 1-14 
11, September 14.—Waiting for the Lord Psa. 40; 1-17 
12. September 21.—A Song of Praise Psa. 103; 1-22 





13. September 28.—Review. 





LESSON XII, SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1884. 
THIRD QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
HOME READINGS. 


{ Lesson I. 2 Sam. 5: 1-12. 

( Lesson II, 2 Sam. 6: 1,12. 
Lesson III, 2Sam.7: 1-16. 
Lesson IV, 2Sam. 9: 1-13. 
Lesson V. Psa. 51: 1-19. 
Lesson VI, 2 Sam. 15: 1-14. 
Lesson VII. 2 Sam. 18 : 24-33, 
pony oa 2 Sam. 24: 15-25. 
, . - e8s0n - Pea. 19: 1-14, 
Friday, September 26: Lesson X. Psa. 27 : 1-14, 
Saturday, September 27: 4 Lesson XI. Pasa. 40 : 1-17. 
Sunday, September 28: 4 Lesson XII. Psa. 103 : 1-22, 


Monday, September 22: 
Tuesduy, September 23: } 
Wednesday, Sept’r 24: 


Thursday, Septem’r 25: 


TITLES AND GOLDEN TEXTS. 


I. DAVID KING OVER ALL ISRAEL. 


Thave found David my servant; with my holy oil have I 
anointed him.—Psa,. 89 : 20. 





Il. THE ARK IN THE HOUSE. 
He blesseth the habitation of the just.—Prov. 3 ; 33. 


Ill. GOD'S COVENANT WITH DAVID. 
Thy throne shall be established for ever.—2 Sam. 7 : 16. 


IV. KINDNESS TO JONATHAN'S SON. 


Thine own friend, and thy father’s friend, forsake not.— 
Prov, 27 : 10. 
V. DAVID'S REPENTANCE. 


My sin is ever before me.— Psa. 51 : 3. 


VI, ABSALOM’S REBELLION. 

Honor thy father and thy mother : that thy days may be long 
upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.—Zxod. 
_ tee VII. ABSALOM’S DEATH. 

Whoso curseth father or mother, let him die the death.— 
Mark 7:10. 

VIII, THE PLAGUE STAYED. 

So the Lord was entreated for the land, and the plague was 

stayed from Israel.—2 Sam, 24 : 25. 


IX. GOD’S WORKS AND WORD. 


Thou hast magnified thy word above all thy name.—Psa. 
138 : 2. 
X. CONFIDENCE IN GOD. 
The Lord is my light and my salvation: whom shall I fear? 
—Psa,. 27:1. 
XI. WAITING FOR THE LORD. 
I delight to do thy will, O my God.— Psa. 40 : 8. 
XII. A SONG OF PRAISE. 
Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits.—- 
Psu. 103: 2. 





TOPICS AND OUTLINES. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Royal Service and Loyai Service. 


1. Topic: A Covenant Recognized. 
1, The King Received. 
OUTLINE: { 2. The King Opposed, 
. 3. The King Established, 
2. Topic: A Covenant Symbolized. 
1, The Ark on its Way. 
OUTLINE: { 2, The Ark bringing Resteiattion, 
8. The Ark bringing Blessings. 
$. Topic: A Covenant Renewed. 
1, Covenant Service Restricted. 
OUTLINE: { 2. Covenant Mercies Recounted. 
3. Covenant Blessings Foretold. 
4. Topic: A Covenant Remembered. 
1, Remembering Jonathan’s Son. 
OUTLINE: < 2. Receiving Jonathan’s Son. 
3. Befriending Jonathan’s Son. 
5. Topic: Sorrow Expressed for a Wayward Life. 
(1. Making Confession of Sin, 
OUTLINE: { 2. Seeking Pardon for Sin. 
(3. Offering Sacrifice for Sin, 
6. Topic: Sorrow Brought by a Wayward Son. 
1, A Son’s Treachery. 
2. A Son’s Rebellion. 
3. A Father’s Flight. 
7. Topic: Sorrow Felt for a Wayward Son. 
1, A Father’s Anxious Suspense, 
OUTLINE: <{ 2. A Father’s Great Bereavement. 
3. A Father’s Cry of Grief. 
8 Topic: Sorrow Removed from a Wayward People, 
1. Punishment Sent. 
OUTLINE: { 2. Penitence Shown, 
: 3. Punishment Averted, 


{ 
OUTLINE: ¢ 
( 


9. Topic: Recognizing God’s Revelation. 
1. God Revealed by His Works. 
OUTLINE: { 2. God Revealed by His Word, 
3. God Revealed by His Grace, 
10. Topic: Trusting in God’s Kindness, 
1. Trusting the Lord to Save. 
OUTLINE: < 2, Beseeching the Lord to Save. 
3. Believing the Lord will Save, 
11. Topic: Waiting for God’s Deliverance. 
1. Declaring Past Deliverance. 
OUTLINE: {2 Praise for Past Deliverance. 
3. Prayer for Future Deliverance, 
12. Topic: Praising God’s Goodness. 
1. Sustained by God’s Love. 
OUTLINE: {2 Spared by God’s Mercy. 
3. Glorifying God’s Greatness, 





REVIEW BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Lesson 1.—Superintendent: And David went on, and grew 
great, and the Lord God of hosts was with him.... And David 
perceived that the Lord had established him king over Israel, 
and that he had exalted his kingdom for his people Israel’s 
sake (2 Sam. 5: 10, 12). 

Scholars: I have found David my servant; with my holy oil 
have I anointed him (Psa. 89: 20). 

Teachers: Ye are an elect race, a royal priesthood, a holy 
nation, a people of God’s own possession (1 Pet. 2: 9). 

All; He made us to be a kingdom, to be priests unto his God 
and Father; to him be the glory and the dominion for ever and 
ever (Rev. 1: 6). 

Lesson 2.—Superintendent: It was told King David, say- 
ing, The Lord hath blessed the house of Obed-edom, and all 
that pertaineth unto him, because of the ark of God. So David 
went and brought up the ark of God from the house of Obed- 
edom into the city of David, with gladness (2 Sam. 6: 12). 

Scholars ; He blesseth the habitation of the just (Prov. 3: 33), 

Teachers: Prove me now... said the Lord of hosts, if 
I will not. ... pour yon out a blessing, that there shall not be 
room enough to receive it (Mal. 3: 10). 

Ali: Then... God, even our own God, shall bless us (Psa, 
67 : 6). 

Lesson 3.—Superintendent:; So shalt thou say unto my ser- 
vant David, Thus saith the Lord of hosts... He shall build a 
house for my name, and I will stablish the throne of his king- 
dom for ever... . And thine house and thy kingdom shall be 
established for ever before thee (2 Sam. 7: 8, 13, 16). 

Scholars: Thy throne shall be established for ever (2 Sam. 
7: 16). 

Teachers; Hear, and your soul shall live; and I will make 
an everlasting covenant with you, even the sure mercies of 
David (Isa. 55: 3). 

All: Come, and let us join ourselves to the Lord in a per- 
petual covenant that shall not be forgotten (Jer. 50: 5). 
Lesson 4.—Superintendent : David said unto him, Fear not: 
for I will surely shew thee kindness for Jonathan thy father’s 
sake, and will restore thee all the land of Saul thy father; ard 
thou shalt eat bread at my table continually (2 Sam. 9: 7). 

Scholars; Thine own friend, and thy father’s friend, forsake 
not (Prov, 27: 10). 

Teachers: To do good and to communicate forget not: for 
with such sacrifices God is well pleased (Heb. 13: 16). 

All: So then, as we have opportunity, let us work that 
which is good toward all men (Gal. 6: 10). 

Lesson 5.—Superintendent : Have mercy upon me, O God, 
according to thy lovingkindness: according unto the multitude 
of thy tender mercies blot out my transgressions, Wash me 
thoroughly from mine iniquity, and cleanse me from my sin. 
For I acknowledge my transgressions (Psa. 51: 1-3). 

Scholars: My sin is ever before me (Psa. 51: 3). 

Teachers: Repent ye therefore, and turn again, that your 
sins may be blotted out, that so there may come seasons of 
refreshing from the presence of the Lord (Acts 3: 19). 

All: If we confess our sins, he is faithful and righteous to 
forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness 
(1 John 1: 9). 

Lesson 6.—Superintendent : Absalom sent spies throughout 
all the tribes of Israel, saying, As soon as ye hear the sound of 
the trumpet, then ye shall say, Absalom reigneth in Hebron... 
And the conspiracy was strong. ... And David said unto all 
the servants that were with him at Jerusalem, Arise and let us 
flee (2 Sam. 15: 10, 12, 14). 

Scholars: Honor thy father and thy mother: that thy days 
may be long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee (Exod. 20: 12). : 

Teachers: Children, obey your parents in the Lord: for this 
is right... that it may be well with thee, and thou mayest live 
long upon the earth (Eph. 6: 1, 3). 

All: Even a child is known by his doings, whether his work 
be pure and whether it be right (Prov. 20: 11). 

Lesson 7.—Superintendent: Cushi answered, The enemies 
of my lord the king, and all that rise against thee to do thee 
hurt, be asthat young man is. And the king was much moved, 
and went up to the chamber over the gate, and wept: and as 
he went, thus he said, O my son Absalom! my son, my son 
Absalom! would God I had died for thee (2 Sam. 18 : 32, 33). 

Scholars: Whoso curseth father or mother, let him die the 
death (Mark 7 : 10). 

Teachers; Because of these things cometh the wrath of God 
upon the sons of disobedience (Eph. 5: 6). 

All: When we were in the flesh, the sinful passions, which 





were through the law, wrought in our members to bring forth 


Lesson $.—Superintendent: The Lord sent a pestilence 
upon Israel from the morning even to the time appointed: and 
there died of the people from Dan even to Beer-sheba seventy 
thousand men . . . And David built there an altar unto the 
Lord, and offered burnt offerings and peace offerings (2 Sam. 
24: 15, 25). 

Scholars: So the Lord was entreated for the land, and the 
plague was stayed from Israel (2 Sam. 24: 25). 

Teachers: Surely he shall deliver thee from the snare of the 
fowler, and from the noisome pestilence (Psa. 91: 3). 

Ali: Though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil: for thou art with me (Psa. 23: 4). 

Lesson 9.—Superintendent : The heavens declare the glory 
of God; and the firmament showeth his handywork... The law 
of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul: the testimony of 
the Lord is sure, making wise the simple (Psa. 19: 1,7). 

Scholars: Thou hast magnified thy word above all thy name 
(Psa. 138: 2). 

Teachers: Let them praise the name of the Lord: for his 
name alone is excellent; his glory is above the earth and 
heaven (Psa. 148: 13). 

All: O Lord our Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the 
earth! who hast set thy glory above the heavens (Psa. 8: 1). 


Lesson 10.—Superintendent: In the time of trouble he 
shall hide me in his pavilion: in the secret of his tabernacle 
shall he hide me; he shall set me up upon a rock .. . therefore 
will I offer in his tabernacle sacrifices of joy; I will sing, yea, 
I will sing praises unto the Lord (Psa. 27: 5, 6). 

Scholars: The Lord is my light and my salvation; whom 
shall I fear? (Psa. 27: 1.) 

Teachers: Trust ye in the Lord for ever; for in the Lord 
Jehovah is everlasting strength (Isa. 26 : 4). 

All: We know and have believed the love which God hath 
in us. God is love (1 John 4: 16). 

Lesson 11.—Superintendent: I waited patiently for the 
Lord: and he inclined unto me, and heard my cry.... I have 
uot refrained my lips, O Lord, thou knowest. I have not hid 
thy righteousness within my heart; I have declared thy faith- 
fulness and thy salvation (Psa. 40: 1, 9, 10). 

Scholars: I delight to do thy will, O my God (Psa. 40: 8). 

Teachers: Wait on the Lord: be of good courage, and he 
shall strengthen thine heart (Psa. 27: 14). 

All: Art thou not he, O Lord our God? therefore we will 
wait upon thee (Jer. 14: 22). 

Lesson 12.—Superiniendent: Bless the Lord, O my soul: 
and all that is within me, bless his holy name. ... Bless the 
Lord, all his works in all places of his dominion: bless the 
Lord, O my soul (Psa. 103: 1, 22). 

Scholars: Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his 
benefits (Psa. 103: 2). 

Teachers: Bless the Lord your God for ever and ever (Neh. 
9: 5). 

All: We will bless the Lord from this time forth and for 
evermore (Psa. 115: 18). 





RECAPITULATION. 


The personal element is very prominent in these twelve 
lessons, each of which presents to view David the king or 
David the psalmist. The history of Ais life and the utter- 
ances of his heart comprised the theme of our advance study, 
and must therefore form the basis of our review work. That 
history, as we have studied it, has not been exhaustive, and 
those utterances were but few out of many; yet they do not 
on that account leave the quarter’s teachings incomplete. 
The keynote of the royal life has been struck, the qualities 
of the psalmist’s heart have been shown, the mingled strength 
and weakness of kis character have been clearly enough 
revealed to form all needed basis of Sunday-school instruc- 
tion. In his weakness, David was a warning; in his strength 
he was an example. Weakness and strength were both 
shown in the span of his life that this quarter covers, so that 
his course can be made to show both what to seek and what 
to shun. On the divine side, David’s life was wonderfully 
interesting. It began in the same Judean village where, 
eleven centuries later, the Son of God was born; it was a 
link in that Messianic chain on which God hung the hope of 
the world; it closely joined the throne of Israel to the throne 
of God. But, despite all this, one chief thought of the quar- 
ter’s study is of David, in his human relationships,—of 
David the man, sinning and sorrowing for sin, and singing 
of the joys of forgiveness. 

A threefold division of the quarter’s lessons is possible and 
natural. These divisions, with four consecutive lessons 
grouped under each, may be made as follows: 


I. THE KING’S COVENANTS. 


1. A Covenant Recognized. First of the covenants of David 
which are noticed in this quarter’s lessons was that with the 
people of Israel, the elders of whom anointed him king at 
Hebron some thirty years after his prophetic anointing at 
the hands of Samuel at Bethlehem. The covenant between 
David and the people was followed by their capture of Jeru- 
salem, which had been in the hands of the Jebusites, who, 
after sending an insulting message to David, were attacked 
and dislodged from the stronghold. David grew strong in 
the kingdom. King Hiram sent gifts to him, and David 
perceived that the Lord was with him, and had established 
him. 





2. A Covenant Symbolised. (1.) The Ark of God—the sym- 
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bol of God’s covenant and of his presence—had remained 
at Kirjath-jearim, while the seat of the government had 
been fixed at Jerusalem. Finding himself firmly estab- 
lished in the kingdom, David resolved to bring the Ark up 
to Zion, and went after it, with 30,000 of the people. (2.) 
The Ark, while it was being transported to Jerusalem, was 
thoughtlessly touched by Uzzah, who put forth his hand to 
steady it, for which offense God smote him with death. Becom- 
ing frightened at this visitation, David left the Ark in the 
house of Obed-edom for three months, until finding (3) it 
brought blessings on the house of Obed-edom, the king 
removed it to Jerusalem. 

3. A Covenant Renewed. (1.) Having secured peace through 
conquering his enemies, and having a palace for himself, 
David turned his attention toward building a permanent 
abiding-place forthe Arkof God. Nathan, however, acting 
under divine orders, dissuaded the king from doing so. (2.) 
The prophet, delivering the Lord’s message, went on to recount 
the mercies of God to David, in calling the shepherd boy of 
Bethlehem to the throne, in protecting him from his enemies, 
and in giving him a great name. (3.) Future blessings were 
also promised, including the establishment of the people, the 
continuance of David’s line, and the perpetuity of his king- 
dom. With other promises also, God marked the renewal 
of his covenant with his servant. 

4. A Covenant Remembered. (1.) Years before, the covenant 
between Jonathan and David had been made, that David 
should show kindness to the house of Jonathan. Remem- 
bering the covenant, therefore, David sent to search out any 
sons of Jonathan who might still be living. Through Ziba, 
an old servant of Jonathan’s house, a crippled son, Mephibo- 
sheth, was found, and (2) brought to the king. David re- 
ceived him kindly, and promised to show him kindness for 
his father’s sake. (3.) Accordingly, David bestowed on Me- 
phibosheth all that remained of Saul’s estate, although, 
strictly speaking, it was forfeit to the crown. Ziba was com- 
manded to till the land for Mephibosheth, who was himself 
given a place at the king’s table. 


ll. THE KING’S TRIALS, 


6. Sorrow Expressed for a Wayward Life. (1.) Prosperous 
as David’s reign had been so far, darker days were now at 
hand, for the king had stained his character with adultery 
and murder. In the first division of the Fifty-first Psalm, the 
royal sinner confesses his sinfulness in the strongest terms, 
“T acknowledge my transgressions: and my sin is ever before 
me.” (2.) Then he seeks pardon for his wrong-doing, 
insisting upon the reality of his own repentance, and extoll- 
ing the mercy of God, and his readiness to forgive. “ Purge 
me with hyssop, and I shall be clean: wash me, and I shall 
be whiter than snow.” (3.) Finally, the psalmist expresses 
his willingness to offer burnt-offerings, could they atone 
for sin; yet “thou desirest not sacrifice; else I would give 
it. ... The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit.” 

6. Sorrow Brought by a Wayward Son. (1.) Troubles multi. 
plied in David’s path. Absalom, his favorite son, plotted 
treachery, and sat at the gate to poison the minds of those 
who went ina d out before the king, expressing the rebel- 
lious wish that he might himself be king in his father’s stead. 
(2.) Making the excuse that he desired to offer a sacrifice 
that he had promised, Absalom departed to Hebron, where 
he raised the standard of revolt, being joined by two hundred 
men from Jerusalem, and by David’s trusted counsellor, 
Ahithophel. (3.) Hearing of the revolt, David and his 
servants fled from Jerusalem for their lives. 

7. Sorrow Felt fora Wayward Son. (1.) Absalom’s rebellion 
was over, though the king, sitting in the gate of Mahanaim, 
waiting for tidings from the battle, knew it not. He sent a 
watchman to look from the tower, and the watchman saw 
two messengers running toward the city. (2.) Ahimaaz, the 
first messenger, came up first, with news that the royal army 
was victorious, but professing ignorance as to the fate of 
Absalom. Cushi, the second messenger, supplemented this 
report with the news of Absalom’s death. (3.) Thereupon 
the afflicted father, caring nothing for a triumph that in- 
volved the death of his son, went up to the chamber over the 
gate, weeping and moaning, “ Would God I had died for 
thee, O Absalom, my son, my son!” 

8. Sorrow Removed froma Wayward People. (1.) Recovered 
in some degree from the shock of Absalom’s death, David 
seems to have again gone astray, through a boastful spirit, 
in numbering the people. Consequently, a pestilence was 
sent upon Israel that destroyed seventy thousand people, but 
which was stayed over Jerusalem. (2.) David, seeing the 
destruction, confessed his sin to God, and asked that the 
punishment should be visited upon him and his house, rather 
than on the innocent people. Being advised to build an altar 
to the Lord, he sought to buy the threshing-floor of Araunah, 
at which point the flight of the death-angel had been arrested. 
Araunah offered to give it to him, but the king insisted on 
paying for it. (3.) An altar was built there, and the pesti- 
lence was stayed. 

III. THE KING’S TRUST. 


9. Recognizing God’s Revelation. (1.) From memories, per- 
haps, of his shepherd-life on the hills of Judea, the psalmist 


through the works of nature. “The heavens declare the 


| glory of God ; and the firmament sheweth his handywork.” 


(2.) More plainly than the book of nature does the book of 
revelation show God to his children. The law of the Lord 
is perfect and sure and right and pure, and true and right- 
eous, and more to be desired than gold or honey. (3.) God 
is also revealed through the help he gives his children, and 
through their reliance on him. “Keep back thy servant... 
then shall I be upright.” 

10. Trusting in God’s Kindness. (1.) Of joy in the Lord, 
whom his works and his word and his grace reveal, David 
spoke trustfully. When enemies came against him, God 
turned them back. (2.) Of his faith in God, his prayer to 
God gives evidence. ‘“ When my father and my mother for- 
sake me, then the Lord will take me up.” (3.) Of the depth 
of his confidence in God he says: “I had fainted unless I 
had believed to see the goodness of the Lord in the land of 
the living.” 

11. Waiting for God’s Deliverance. (1.) Past deliverance 
had taught David to wait patiently for the Lord’s coming, 
for the divine arm had many times lifted him out of the hor- 
rible pit, and had put a new song in his mouth. (2.) For past 
deliverance the psalmist praised the Lord and magnified his 
name, and (3) for future deliverance he prayed, and waited 
in hope and trust. 

12. Praising God’s Goodness. (1.) God’s love sustains and 
forgives and heals and satisfies, and executes righteousness, 
Therefore, the psalmist calls upon his soul to bless the Lord. 
(2.) God’s mercy overlooks and removes our sins, if we be 
repentant, and the Lord pitieth us as a father his children. 
Therefore the Lord should be blessed. (3.) God’s greatness is 
evidenced by his throne, his angels, and his works ; and each 
and all of his creatures, in every part of his creation, should 
cease not to bless the Lord. “ Bless the Lord, O my soul.” 

Not all David’s royal conduct was loyal conduct; not all 
loyal service in his day, or ours, is royal service. But in 
general, this royal servant of God was a loyal servant, trust- 
ful, humble, forgiving, and eager for forgiveness, seeking to 
advance at once the kingdom of Israel and the kingdom of 
God. So that the lesson of his life, his deeds, and his words, 
as this quarter’s lesson presents them, may be well summed 
up in the topic of the quarter: 

ROYAL SERVICE AND LOYAL SERVICE, 
whose teaching to each one of us shall be: 
Serve royally and loyally the King of kings. 





NEW-VIEW HINTS. 


In looking back over the twelve lessons of any quarter, in 
their review, it is important to recognize them in their rela- 
tions to each other and to a common whole, as well as to see 
them in their reiteration or their recapitulation, as separate 
and several lessons. They should be viewed in their per- 
spective, so as to form one new lesson rather than twelve old 
lessons. 

Looking back in this way over the lessons of the now clos- 
ing quarter, in order to obtain a new-view of them in their 
entirety, they may be observed in any one of several aspects. 
The twelve lessons may be viewed as exhibiting: 


DAVID’S VARIED CAREER. 
1. David Prospered, I.-IV. 
2. David Chastened, V.-VIII. 
8. David Trusting, [X.-XII. 


Or, to put these three subdivisions into an alliterative 
form: 





! 


ERVING. I.-IV. | 
DAVID GS orenise V.-VIIL. 
INGING. IX.-XIL. | 





Again, a new-view of the twelve lessons may be found in 
their illustration of the broader theme: 
A LESSON OF LIFE 
1. Blessings from Right-doing, I.-I'V. 
2. Disasters from Wrong-doing, V.-VIII. 
3. Grounds of True Hope, IX.-XII. 


blackboard or the class-slate: 





| ROWN OF FIDELITY. I-IV. | 
| The ONSEQUENCES OF EVIL. V.-VItL 


AUSES OF REJOICING. IX.-XII. | 








Yet another form of new-view might be: 


LIGHT AND SHADOW. 
1. Gain through Serving, I-IV. 
2. Loss through Sinning, V.—VIII. 
3. Cause for Singing, [X.—XII. 
These new-views should not be announced .in advance, by 
the superintendent or teacher, to the scholars of his charge, 





portrayed graphically the clear shining of God’s glory 


Their several points should be brought out in their order 


Or, for those who prefer the alliterative form, for the 


by well-considered questioning, and be written down as they 
are given in response to the questions. Scholars will be 
quick to see under which of the several heads, or sub-divis- 
ions, each lesson should be assigned, as it is recalled in the 
recapitulation of the quarter’s studies, 

No review of a quarter is complete unless it comprises a 
new-view of the twelve lessons as one lesson. Such a new- 
view is always practicable, and always desirable. 





A CHILD KNOWN BY HIS DOINGS. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


We are just passing from the history of one son of David 
to that of another. And in the transit, we touch on the his- 
tory of a third. Absalom was the first favorite, and this new 
rebel, Adonijah, was the next one. But Solomon was God’s 
favorite, and the Lord led him on into honorable success, 
There was an essential difference in these boys. Their lives 
have entered intoa permanent record, It seems to me that the 
best review for this quarter might possibly be the best prep- 
aration for the one that succeeds it. In his later and maturer 
life, Solomon wrote this remarkable sentence, under the lead. 
ing of divine inspiration, and with a great opportunity for 
testing its truth in the experiences of his own father’s house- 
hold : “ Even achild is known by his doings, whether his work 
be pure, and whether it be right.” 

“Do you know Franklin Orton?” asked a merchant of me 
once, mentioning the name of a child in our Sunday-school. 
“T know, of course, who he is,” I replied, waiting to see what 
was his purpose in putting the inquiry. “ Well, do you know 
him?” he continued; “what sort of a lad he is?” And I 
answered again, “ Yes; I have met him now and then, and 
watched him a little; what is it that you want to find 
out, and why do you come to me?” Then he said, “ I am 
in need of a capable and good boy to take into my store; we 
have had some trouble there already, and made a good many 
unfortunate mistakes ; this time I determined to ascertain all 
about an applicant before making an engagement; the fact 
is, the family does not count for much nowadays, and it 
often happens that those who are in daily contact with chil- 
dren, as a pastor is, can tell the disposition and character 


think of this lad.” 

It is easy for all my young friends to see that much would 
be depending upon what I should say to this man about 
Franklin Orton; the boy’s whole life and chances might*turn 
upon it. If I answered that he was all the merchant wished 
in such a place, that was sure to go a great way in recommend- 
ing him. But if I should be compelled to reply that he was 
an untruthful scholar in his class, dishonest, mean, profane, 
untidy, it would be the worst sort of discouragement, and the 
man might go elsewhere. 

Perhaps some would say there is danger in trusting too 
implicitly to a teacher, a pastor, or a superintendent. Any 
one of us might be prejudiced or unfair. But let young 
people bear in mind that it is not so very hard to become 
acquainted with a child, after all. “Even a child is known 
by his doings.” Some things we could watch, and judge of 
quite easily, by only noticing what the boy was accustomed 
to do in every-day life. 

The decision would not always be governed by his man- 
ners. He might come up to my house again and again, and 
appear very polite and gentle, and excellent in all his behay- 
ior; and he might even tell me of his hopes, and seek my 
help in securing a place, and think I would speak a good 
word for him. But what if I knew that he was petulant and 
disobedient at home; what if his teacher told me that he was 
rough in the class, and gave a great deal of trouble; what if 
I saw him out on the street with wicked companions; what 
if I overheard him talking about a bad book which he had 
been reading; what if I noticed in the cars, one day, that he 
took out of his pocket a vile newspaper, with filthy pictures 


or his ticket to an -entertainment; what if the janitors 
reported that he swore at one of them, on the way out of 
school, because he stopped him from writing his name on the 
wall with pencil-marks :—if I should be acquainted with all 
this, or any portion of it, would his politeness in my house 
cover it up, and should I report favorably to the merchant 
who made inquiries? I think I should say to myself, “ Ab- 
salom was one of the most suave and genteel creatures in 
Israel; but he was a liar and a rebel.” 

Well, then, about good looks and dress, and all that. It 
must be owned that I (for one) learned lonz ago that “ hand- 
some is that handsome does ;” and I have never been able to 
get much beyond that. Any one, who has wealthy parents 
can have very fine clothes, if jthey will give them to him. 
But that would not tell what the boy himself was. A poor 
lad will have to put on what he can get, and it may not be 
very brave or showy; but if he always keeps clean and tidy, 
his plainness will not go against him. This creature Adoni- 
person; and I suppose that 
means that he was considered good-looking (1 Kings 1: 3). 

Nobody can tell anything about a boy by just seeing what 
sort of a face he has, or by examining his coat or his shoes, 


jah is called “a very goodly ” 





better than anybody else; now please let me know what you 


in it; what if he told the librarian a lie about his lesson-paper _ 
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or his hatband. Not long since, I was walking up one of the 
avenues of the city where | live, and I noticed twenty chil- 
dren coming home from school, girls and boys together, stop- 
ding on the corner to whip with sticks, a poor, dying horse, 
the owners of which had drawn him off from the car-track and 
Jaid him down by the curb-stone. He was panting in his last 
agony, and, indeed, it was a very painful thing to see. .But 
these school-children seemed to think it great fun to switch 
the dumb beast, and see how he twitched in his limbs, But 
some of the boys, and girls too, hastened by, and looked quite 
pitiful, and, [ am sure, were very sorry. Just then, there 
came up two lads, dressed with more than usually fine gar- 
ments, appearing to be from homes of plenty and ease. I 
thought to myself, “ There! those gentlemanly fellows will cry 
out to the others'to stop that.” But when they saw exactly 
what they were at, they, too, picked up sticks, whittled a 
point on each with their knives, so as to make them sharp; 
then they went up close to the wretched animal, and kept stick- 
ing them into his open eyes! Ile was almost insensible, but that 
roused him up enough to make him writhe again, and they 
laughed at the success of their cruelty, and tried it once more. 

There, within thirty feet of these rascals, sat half a dozen 
men, taking no more notice of this outrageous sport than if 
it had been harmless, and even beautiful. I need not say 
how I put myself forward to scatter the scamps, as soon as | 
could. What I want to make clear, is that | knew them, 
and nobody would say that it was by their dress or their 
looks; they were known by their “doings,” as Solomon 
declared they ought to be. Thoughtful men and women are 
becoming acquainted with a great many boys in this way. 
The reason why roughs and rowdies are brutal, is found in 
the fact that they were brutal when they were boys, and their 
parents sat still, and let them grow up to be bullies and 
bruisers. Adonijah’s father “had not displeased him at any 
time in saying, Why hast thou done so?” And he had 
enough of him at the last. 

It is not necessary to go any further in these illustrations. 
Everybody has a perfect right to judge each boy and girl by 
what he understands that boy or girl is in the habit of doing. 
So if it happens to be of advantage to young people to be well 
thought of, they must be careful how they behave. Conduct 
is of the greatest importance; God judges the heart, but we 
have to be satisfied with what we see in the outward life. 

A good child will be known by truth and amiability, cour- 
tesy and obedience, keeping the Sabbath, helping the poor, 
doing duty faithfully, and respecting others. If any one asks 
for a rule, I can give one in a very few words. I once put the 
question to a Bible-class: “ What is it to live like a Chris- 
tian?” I passed it around, and got many replies. Finally, 
one small, gentle maiden, scarcely twelve years old, lifted up 
her hand to say she had an answer. I beckoned her to speak, 
and she said, with indescribable naivete and pathos: “It 
must be to behave just as Jesus Christ would, if he were a 
little girl and lived at our house!” 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


Quarterly Review may be conducted either in the classes 
singly, or by the superintendent from the platform. In most 
cases, the latter is the better way. To be successful, the 
leader must have a very clear idea of what he wants to do, 
and must do it rapidly, and with as much enthusiasm as pos- 
sible. It must be interspersed with lively singing of well- 
known hymns, and must absolutely proceed on the basis of 
question and answer. The following hints are given to assist 
superintendents in this work. In the main, the method here 
indicated is the one followed for many years in my own 
school. 

Have on the board, at the opening of the school, the titles 
and golden texts as follows. (If you have no board in your 
school, repent at once of your negligence, and “bring forth 
fruits meet for repentance” by buying a board atonce. Get 
a good board, five feet by three feet, and you will aever 





> regret it.) 

TITLE. GoLpEN TEXT, 
Re D. B.A. 1, . Thave 
ia. ~ eke Wks , ; ° He blesseth 
Id.. G.C. D., : - Thy throne 
ge =f Oe i . Thine own 
¥. D. R., My sin 
Vi, A.R., - . Honor thy 
.,. Se i ae ; ‘ - Whoso 
VUI. P.S., . < é So the Lord 
ca: Gk Ws OW, - Thou hast 
aye GG, : : ° The Lord is 
yA Se . ° - Idelight 
ak Gs Bless the Lord 











Call for titles as you indicate the lessons with the pointer. 
In this, as in all questioning, do not be satisfied with partial 
answers, but w rk good-naturedly until the whole school 
answers well. Then give the title yourself, and ask the 
school to give the corresponding text. Do this in regular 
order, and then skip from place to place. Now wipe out the 
golden-text words, and giving the titie, or pointing to it, 








eall for the text. Now go still farther, and wipe out title 
letters, leaving only the left-hand numerals on the board, 
Th: n, in calling your numbers, ask for title or text as you 
please. In schools accustomed to answer questions put from 
the platform, this should occupy not more than ten to fifteen 
minutes. In schools unaccustomed to this method, it will 
take longer. Now have the school rise and sing some wide- 
awake hymn in a spirited way, wasting no time in playing 
the tune over, but giving simply the chord, on the piano or 
organ, and starting right in. 

On the other side of the board have prepared the following : 





NaMES.—D., J., H1., U., O.-E., N., M., A., AR. 

PLaces.—H., J., T., G. 

EvENTs.—D. A.; J.T.; 8. P.; A. B.: G. C3 
M. B.; A. B.; A. B.; P.8. 











The names are David, Jebusites, Hiram, Uzzah, Obed- 
Edom, Nathan, Mephibosheth, Absalom, Araunah. The 
places are Hebron, Jerusalem, Tyre, Gibeah. The events 
are, David anointed; Jerusalem taken; Sin punished (ark) ; 
Ark brought ; God’s covenant; Mephibosheth blessed; Ab- 
salom rebelling; Absalom ruined; Plague stayed. Call 
these names, places, and events out by varied questions. 
Avoid monotony in the form of the questions, For example: 
“Give the name of the man most prominent in all these les- 
sons.” (David.) “I wa t the name of a world-renowned 
city.” (Jerusalem.) “Give the name of a man who gave 
away a palace.” (Hiram.) “Who was it who died sud- 
denly?” (Uzzah.) “I want to see the ark; to whose house 
must I go?” (Obed-Edom.) “Give the name of a man who 
was not afraid to talk plainly toa king.” (Nathan.) “I 
seem to see a poor lame man; what is his name?” (Me- 
phibosheth.) “ Who is that hanging dead in a tree?” (Ab- 
salom.) “Give the name of a man who sold to another man 
a farm.” (Araunah.) Under places and events, proceed in 
the same general way, only by what may be the pictorial 
method, as follows: “I see a city by the sea-shore. Ships 
are coming and going, and masons and carpenters are embark- 
ing and bidding farewell to their friends. Give the name of 
the city.” (Tyre.) “I see a battle. High walls are 
assaulted and defended. Men are killed, and there is great 
carnage. At last the city surrenders and quiet is restored. 
What is that city called?” (Jerusalem.) “Three hundred 
thousand men gather in one place. They consult, and then 
anoint one man.” (Hebron.) “A great procession starts 
with joy and stops with grief. Give the name of the place 
from which they start?” (Gibeah.) (Let no leader be dis- 
appointed if this method does not work perfectly at first. 
Only practice makes perfect. But when the leader attains 
facility and picturesqueness in questioning, the school is 
always hearty and interested in its responses.) 

Now sing again as before, this time not standing. (For the 
next exercise, preparation must be made beforehand, and 
those who are called out must be ready to give in a clear 
audible tone their answers. These should be brief, and 
should be as practical as possible, adapting themselves to 
the peculiar needs of the school.) Ask teacher 1, “Please 
tell us briefly what evidence Lesson I. affords that God’s 
word endureth forever?” (It gives the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy.) Teacher 2: “ Will you please explain the severe 


judgment of God recorded in Lesson II.?” Teacher 3: 


“ How was God’s covenant with David fulfilled?” Teacher 
(or scholar) 4: “ What is the dearest thought to you in 
Lesson V.?” Then taking one verse, such as “ Let the words 
of my mouth and the meditations of my heart be acceptable 
in thy sight, O Lord, my strength and my redeemer,” ask 
two or three persons what they consider the most emphatic 
words, and why. The answers (prepared beforehand by 
each person without consultation with the others) will 
always differ, and bring out many sweet lessons. In the 
ways above alluded to, spend as much time as appropriate— 
closing with one grand lesson to be drawn from all twelve 
lessons, and given by your best man. Then close with sing- 
ing and prayer. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


While the blackboard is useful in all lesson teaching, it is 
especially so in a quarterly review; and yet the manner of 
its use must vary according to the course pursued during the 
quarter. If, last week, you requested the scholars to bring, 
in writing, each a fact in the history of David, or something 
which he said, be sure to accept the answers and try to use 
them in your review. No prescribed rules could well be 


given for all the details, but for general use the following 
will be suitable : 


DAVID We: HE DID. | 


HAT HE SAID. | 











What David Was.—Ask some questions on his life as ashep- 
herd. When did he begin to feed and watch his father’s 














flocks? Do you suppose, as a boy, he ever went to school? 
How many older brothers had he? How did he learn to 
write so well? Do you think he looked much at the sky? 
Who taught him? What companions had he in the pas- 
tures? What books did he have? How much of the Bible? 
Who was his mother? Nobody knows what she was called. 
David did not leave her name in a song, but sometimes he 
spoke about her to the Lord in prayer, and in some of the 
psalms he said, “my mother;” in two of them (if David 
wrote Psalm 116) in prayer he called himself “ thy servant, 
and the son of thine handmaid.” In many times and places 
he called himself a “servant of God.” God also called him 
“ my servant,” greater honor than to be what he also was— 
aking. By whom chosen? Who established him king? 
Call for golden text, “I have found.” How many times 
was he anointed? What did he plan to build for God? 
Why did he not? What covenant did God make with him? 
What promise? Paul, long after, in a sermon, showed 
how God led the people of Israel, and said, “I have found 
David, the son of Jesse, a man after mine own heart,” and he 
told how God had kept his covenant, and raised up from the 
family of David, a Saviour, Jesus. David was a singer, 
called “the sweet psalmist of Israel.” On what instrument 
did he play before a troubled king? The words he wrote to 
sing the praises of God have been loved and said and sung 
ever since, wherever the Bible is known, and will be forever. 
What words of praise can you repeat from David's psalms? 
He was a soldier. Ask for any facts as to his battles, armies, 
or victories. When did David show that he was a brave 
man? How that he was forgiving to enemies? How that 
he was tender-hearted? When a loving father? 

What David Did.—The children can answer many questions 
as to what David did, his plans and acts of worship, bringing 
the ark home, his building, his reign as king. What city 
did he capture? What did he do when Absalom tried to be 
king? For what sin was a pestilence sent? What did he 
build on a threshing-floor? What were some of his acts of 
kindness? What did he do for Mephibosheth? For whose 
sake? What did he tell Nathan, the prophet, he wanted to 
build? What had he built for himself to live in? 

What David Said.—In the following, or similar questions, 
try to get some answers, in the words of Scripture, calling on 
diftexx.. children to recite them. When David had sinned 
and repented, what were some of the words of his prayer? 
How did he acknowledge his sin? From what did he ask to 
be washed? What did he want God to create in him? 
What did he say was the one thing he desired of the Lord? 
To whom did he say Teach me—lead me? What did David 
say about waiting on the Lord? What is it to wait upon 
Him? Howdid David wait? The psalms are full of David's 
prayers, and he says, “The Lord inclined unto me, and heard 
my cry.’ The same words of prayer can tell the want of a 
child’s heart, and the same loving-kindness and tender mercy 
will be given in answer, 

David’s Praises—What did he say the heavens declare? 
What are some of the benefits for which he gave thanks? 
Are you thankful forthe same? What did he say of the 
words of God, the law he has given? How precious? how 
sweet? How great is God’s mercy? How did David try to 
show how far transgressions are removed ? How did he tell of 
the pity of the Lord? What did he call upon his soul to do? 
What did David say was his delight? Who came to do his 
Father’s will? How did Christ show that he loved little chil- 
dren? Can they do the will of their Father in heaven? 
The Psalms tell over and over how blessed are those who fear 
the Lord, and “delight in his commandments to do them.” 

The Psalms are full of precious truth for little children. 
For our review golden text we will take the words of David, 
“Come, ye children, hearken unto me: I will teach you the 
fear of the Lord” (Psa. 34: 11). 





REVIEW PRAISE SERVICE. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


The subjects and emblems mentioned in the following 
service may appear on banners, if desired. The superinten- 
dent may either giveor require information concerning each 
hymn, or he may otherwise modify the plan. 

JULY. Lesson I.—Loyalty. Emblem,“ A Crown.” How 
many years did David reign in Hebron? How many over 
all Israel? When smitten of both their king and captain, 
what three things did the disloyal tribes remember? How 
had God declared David's right to reign? (Golden Text.) 
Where was his last anointing? What is the meaning of 
“Christ” ? How long shall his present reign continue? (1 Cor. 
15 ; 24, 25.) How shail he reign over the rebellious? (Rev. 
2: 26,27.) What people in their stronghold defied the 
Lord’s anointed? With what result? What warning do 
they furnish us? (Acts 7:51; 1 Thess.5: 19.) Hyma.— 
« All hail the power of Jesus’ name.” 

Lesson II —Reverence. Emblem, “The Ark.” Where 
was the ark of God when David was crowned king? How 
should it have been moved to Jerusalem ? (See Num. 4: 5, 6- 
15; 7:9.) How did David attempt to move it? On what 
instruments did Israel play? Who attempted to steady the 
ark? With what result? Who received it into his house? 
What declaration of the inspired wise man did God verify 
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on this occasion? (Golden Text.) What lesson shall every | five of the things for which he would praise him. How does | School: 


presumptuous sinner learn? (Heb. 10:31.) Hymn.—* Before 
Jehovah's awful throne.” 

Lesson I11.—Communion. Emblem, “ A Smoking Censer.” 
Why was David dissatisfied with the tabernacle which he 
had reared for the ark? What did the Lord promise 
him concerning his son Solomon? By what prophet? By 
what words of the Lord do we know that his covenant with 
David included the coming of Christ? (Golden Text.) Why 
have we no common centre of worship to-day? (Acts 7: 
48, 49.) Where does God now delight to manifest his pres- 
ence? (John 14: 23.) Hymn.—“Come, Holy Spirit, 
heavenly Dove,” or “ Love divine, all love excelling.” 

Lesson 1V.—Grace. Emblem, “‘ Hand in Benediction ;” 
or Friendship. Emblem, “ Hands Clasped.” For whose 
sake did David show kindness to Mephibosheth? Why was 
he in peculiar need of friends? What place in his family 
did David give him? What injunction in Proverbs 
did he thus forecast? (Golden Text.) For whose sake does 
God show kindness to us? Why are we in peculiar need of 
help? What provision has God made for us? (John 6: 
35.) Hymn.—“Grace! ’tis a charming sound,” or, “Guide 
me, O thou great Jehovah.” 

AUGUST. Lesson V.—Penitence. Emblem, “A Foun- 
tain.” Against whom is all sin directed whether we mean 
it so or not?) When David sinned, what did he pray God to 
show unto him? What did he say he acknowledged ? (v.3, 
including Golden Text.) How clean did he pray God to 
make his heart? How did he say he should feel if God 
would cleanse him? What did he promise he would do? 
How did he promise he would use his lips? How may we 
be cleansed from sin? (1 John 1: 71.c., 8,9.) Hymna— 
“ There is a fountain filled with blood.” 

Lesson VI.—Rebellion. Emblem, “A Sword.” What 
disrespectful thing did Absalom say about his father unto 
those who came for judgment? What commandment did he 
break? (Golden Text.) What did he say he would do if he 
were judge? When he had stolen the affection of the peo- 


ple, where did he go to gather forces for a rebellion? How | earth f 


did he deceive his father about this? What did David fear 
for Jerusalem? What was he obliged to do? How does 
God plead with the rebellious? (Ezek. 33:11.) Hyma.— 
“Sinner, turn; why will ye die?” —Prayer. 

Lesson VII.—Death. Emblem, “ A Scythe.” What two 
messengers brought news of the battle of the woods of Ephraim 
to David? What was David’s first question? What did the first 
messenger answer? What thesecond? What did the king say 
when he learned of Absalom’sdeath ? What was the sentence 
of the law against him who cursed father or mother? (Golden 
Text.) What isthe greatest age to which even the righteous 
can hope to live? (Psa. 90:10.) In view of this truth, what 
should we pray concerning our life? (Psa. 90:12.) What 
concerning our death? (Num. 23: 101.c.) Hymn.—“ When 
thy mortal life is fled.” 

Lesson VIII.—Propitiation—Emblem, “ An Altar.” How 
did David show his pride and confidence in the increase of 
Israel? What judgment did the Lord send? Over what 
city was the arm of the destroying angel stayed? What did 
David confess when he saw the angel? What prophet 
brought a message to David on that day? Wheredid he tell 
him to build an altar and offer sacrifice for the sin? Why 
would David not receive the things for the sacrifice as a gift 
from Araunah? How did God regard the offering? (Golden 
Text.) Why does he not require us to offer burnt offerings 
to stay his judgments? (Heb. 10: 12; 1 John 2:1, 2.) 
Hymn.—“ Rock of ages.” 

Lesson [X.— Revelation.—Emblem, “ An Open Flower and 
and an Open Bible.” What do the heavens by day declare of 
God? What does the starry firmament show by night? 
How far may we trace the line of his mighty works? What 
book has he given us, whereby to know him more per- 
fectly than in nature? What will obedience to its teachings 
do for thesimple? What for the sorrowful? What forthe 
sinful? By what names could we learn to call God, from the 
book of nature? How does David say to him his written 
word compares with all other revelations of himself? (Golden 
Text.) Hyma.—“ How precious is the book divine.” 

SEPTEMBER. Lesson X.—Safety. Emblem, “A Light- 
house on a Rock.” How does David express his confidence in 
God's supporting grace? (Golden Text.) To what three things, 
in the tifth verse, does he compare his protecting power? What 
response had he made to his invitation, “Seek ye my face”? 
What did he pray concerning it? From what did he pray 
deliverance? What lesson does he draw from his experiences 
for all ages? (v. 14.) Hymn.—“ How firm a foundation.” 

Lesson XI.—Joyfulness. Emblem, “A Soaring Bird.” What 
does David reveal as the spirit of Christian service? (Golden 
Text.) What transplanting did he declare the Lord had done 
forhim? What song had he put in his mouth? Why did 
he say he failed in declaring all God’s wonderful works and 
gracious thoughts towards man? What did he ask for all 
who seek the Lord? What did he desire those who loved 
him to say continually? What did Jesus say about his ser- 
vice? (Matt. 11: 30.) Hymn—*Oh, how happy are they.” 

Lesson XII.—Praise. Emblem,“ A Harp.” How does 


David open his chief psalm of praise? (vs. 1,2.) Name 





he describe the greatness of his mercy? How the fullness of 
his forgiveness? How his compassion? Upon whom, in 
closing his psalm, does he call to bless the Lord? Hymn.— 
“Praise the Lord: ye heavens, adore him.” Dozology. 





A CONCERT EXERCISE. 


—@——— 
THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE* 


Morro: “ Let us offer the sacrifice of praise to God 

continually.” 
Opening Sentences. 

Praise ye the Lord: for it is good to sing praises unto our 
God; for it is pleasant; and praise is comely (Psa. 147 : 1). 

Chant by the school (Psa. 150, boys and girls chanting 
alternate verses). 

Singing (Tune, Sanctus) : 

“Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty.” 

Prayer. 


I. PRAISE FOR NATIONAL BLESSINGS. 
1. For God’s Guidance in the Past. 


We have heard with our ears, O God, our fathers have told 
us, what work thou didst im their days, im the times of old 
(Psa. 44: 1). 

School: 


For they got not the land in possession by their own sword 
neither did their own arm save them: but thy right hand and 
thine arm, and the light of thy countenance, because thou hadst 
a favour unto them (Psa. 44: 3). 


But thou hast saved us from our enemies, and hast put them 
to shame that hated us (Psa. 44: 7). 
School: 

Thou didst cause judgment to be heard from heaven; the 
eared, and was still (Psa. 76 : 8). 
Superintendent : 

I will open my mouth ina parable: I will utter dark say- 
ings of old: which we have heard and known, and our fathers 
have told us (Psa. 78 : 2, 3). 


Teachers : 


We will not hide them from their children, shewing to the 
generation to come the praises of the Lord, and his strength, 
and his wonderful works that he hath done. 


All: 


Oh that men would praise the Lord for his ess, and for 
his wonderful works to the children of men ( 106 : 31). 


2. Praise for Prosperity in the Present, 
Su; 


Lord, thou hast been favourable unto thy land: thou hast 
forgiven the halauity of thy people; thou hast covered all their 
sin (Psa. 85: 1, 2). 

School: 


Surely his salvation is nigh them that fear him; that glory 
may dwell in our land (Psa. 85: 9). 


He watereth the hills from his chambers; the earth is satis- 
fied with the fruit of thy works (Psa. 104 : 13). 


School : 


He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, and herb for the 
service of man: that he may bring forth food out of the earth 
(Psa. 104 : 14). 3 


Superintendent : 


These wait all upon thee; that thou mayest give them their 
meat in due season (Psa. 104 : 27). 


School : 
That thou givest them they gather: thou openest thine hand, 


they are filled with good (Psa. 104 : 28), 
All: 

Oh that men would praise the Lord for his ess and for 
his wonderful works to the children of men ( 106 : $1). 


3. Praise for God’s Promises for the Fusure. 


Know therefore that the Lord thy God, he is God, the faith- 
ful God, which keepeth covenant and mercy with them 
love him and keep .his commandments to « thousand genera- 
tions (Deut. 7 : 9). 


School : 


All the ends of the world shall remember and turn unto the 
Lord: and all the kindreds of the nations shall worship before 
thee. For the kingdom is the Lord’s: and he is the governor 
among the nations (Psa. 22 : 27, 28). 


Su 


Blessed is the nation whose God is the Lord; and the people 
whom he hath chosen for his own inheritance (Psa. 33 : 12). 


School : 


Yea, the Lord shall give that which is good; and our land 
shall yield her inerease (Psa. 85 : 12). 


Su 


Lift up thine eyes round about, and see: all they gather 
themselves together, they come to thee; thy sons shall come 
from far, and thy daughters shall be at Bn fir thy side.... 
Therefore thy gates shall be open continually; they shall not 
be shut day wor night; that men may bring unto thee the 
forees of the Gentiles (Isa. 60: 4, 11). 
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Thou, O Lord, art in the midst of us, and we are called by 
thy name (Jer. 14: 9). : 


All: 


Oh that men could praise the Lord for his ness and for 
his wonderful works to the children of men (Psa. 106: 31). 


Singing (Tune, America) : 
“My country! ’tis of thee.” 


II. PRAISE FOR INDIVIDUAL BLESSINGS. 


Superintendent : In what words of King David may each 
praise God for the gift of life? 

I will praise thee ; for I am fearfully and wonderfully made: 

marvelous are thy works; and that my soul knoweth right 


well (Psa. 139 : 4). 

Superintendent : In what words may each recognize God’s 

goodness in providing food and safety ? 

School : 

Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of mine 
enemies: thou anointest my head with oil; my cup runneth 
over (Psa. 23 : 5). 

Superintendent : What declaration of the Psalmist may 
each of us make his own, in acknowledging God’s 
goodness in giving rest to each? 

School : 

I laid me down and slept; I awaked; for the Lord sus- 
tained me (Psa, 3 : 5). 

Superintendent : What thankful saying of King David 
may express our acknowledgment of personal 
deliverance? 

School: 


I waited patiently for the Lord: and he inclined unto me, 
and heard my cry. He yt mie up also out of a horrible 
pit, out of the miry clay, and set my feet upon a rock, and 
established my goings (Psa. 40 : 1, 2). 

Superintendent : What, of God’s constant care? 
School : 

Thou hast beset me behind and before, and laid thine hand 

upon me. . . . How precious also are thy thoughts unto me, O 
! how great is the sum of them! If I should count them, 
eo | are more in number than the sand: when I awake, I am 
still with thee (Psa. 139 : 5, 17, 18). 
Superintendent : Let us, then, together ascribe thanks to 
Him who has made us and who preserves us. 


All: 


Bless the Lord, O my soul: and all that is within me, bless 
his holy name. Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all 
his benefits: who forgiveth all thine iniquities; who healeth 
all thy diseases; who redeemeth thy life from destruction; who 
Pyare thee with lovingkindness and tender mercies (Psa, 
Singing (Tune, Dunfermline): 


“O God of Bethel, by whose hand.” 
III. PRAISE FOR RELIGIOUS BLESSINGS. 


: Let us join with Zacharias of old in 
blessing God for the gift of his salvation. 


School (recite or chant Luke 1 : 68-75): 


Ye are... thechildren of the covenant which God made with 
our fathers, saying unto Abraham, And in thy seed shall all 
the kindreds of the earth be blessed. Unto you first God, hav- 
ing raised up his Son Jesus, sent him to bless you, in turning 
away every one of you from his iniquities (Acts 3 : 25, 26). 
School : 

Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which according to his abundant mercy hath tten us again 


unto a lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from th 
dead (1 Pet. 1: hy. aia 


Now therefore ye are no more be a and forei 


the i ers, but 
fellow citizens with the saints, and of the household of ; 
aad are built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ the chief corner stone (Eph. 2: 
19, 20). 

School : 


Blessed be the God and father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 


that | bath blessed us with all spiritual blessings in heavenly places 


im Christ (Eph. 1: 3). 


Walk worthy of the Lord unto all pleasing, being fruitful in 
every work, increasing in the knowledge of God; 
stren ened with all might, according to his glorious wer, 
a le patience and longsuffering with leyteinen (Col. 1 
School : 
erg Gane unto the Father, which hath made us meet to 
be ers of the inheritance of the saints in light : who hath 
delivered us from the pers of darkness, and hath translated 
us into the kingdom of his dear Son: in whom we have redem 


tion through his blood, even the forgiveness of sins (Col. 1: 
12-14). 


All: 


Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and 
blessing. . . . Blessing, and honour, and glory, and 


unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the oy * 
ever and ever (Rev. 5: 12, 13). 
Singing (Tune, Sing to the Lord): 
“ Sing to the Lord a joyful song.” 
Benediction. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BOOKS. 


Ice Queen. By Ernest Ingersoll. 16mo, illustrated, pp. 256. New 
York: Harper one Brothers. 


Correspondences of the Bible. The Animals. With additivos. 16mo, 
Pp. 24. Boston: Massachusetts New-Church Union. 


The Old Theology Re-stated, in Sermons. By Henry H. Tucker. Large 
12mo, pp. 452. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 


The wy nee of the Vivian to the North Pole and Beyond. By Thomas 


nox. Large 8vo, illustrated, pp. 297. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 


Flyers and Crawlers; or, Talks about insects, By Ella Rodman Church. 


16mo, illustrated, Pp. 365, Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication, Price, § 


David nd ecg, HR Errand. By Mrs. Nathaniel Conklin (Jennie M. Drink- 


mo, pp. 378, Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
Teation. Price, $1.25, 


Miss Tommy: & medieval romance. Ina House-Boat: a journal. By 
the author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” i6mo, illustrated, pp. 
253. New York: Harper and Brothers, 


‘Weneeee and Datiocition of the Railway ; or, Stories of the locomotive in 
i te. By William Sloane Kennedy. 12mo, Ulustrated, pp. 
wh Chicago: 8. ©. Griggs & Co. Price, $1.25. 


Aiden Writings of the Sanhedrin, and Talmuds of the Jews; 
b tad the record made hy the enemies of Jesus of Nazareth in his 


By the Rev. W. D. Mahan. vo, 362 St. Louis: Published for 
the ‘author. 


A History of the United States of America. With a narrative of the 
discovery and settiement of North America, ete. For the use of 
schools and academies. Ky Horace E. Scudder, With maps and 
— Large 12m0, pp. xvi, 432, Ixii, Philadelphia: J. H. 

er, 


PAMPHLETS. 


Catalogue of Photographs and En partons at Lasselle Seminary, Ao- 
burndale, Mass. 16m0. pp. 32. : Rockwell and Churchill. 


and Public Services of Grover Cleveland. By Pendievoo Kine: 
16mo, illustrated, pp. v, 224. New York and Loodon G FP Publ 
nam's Sons. Price, 30 cents. 





AN UNFAIR TREATMENT OF BIBLE 
HISTORY .* 


There are two ways of treating the Bible history, 
which, diametrically opposed in other respects, may 
each claim the merit of being self-consistent and of 
being comprebensible to the ordinary human mind. 
The one is to accept the biblical narrative as true his- 
tory; the other is to reject it wholly as mythical and 
incredible. But there is still a third method, chiefly 
affected by German historians of a subjective turn of 
mind, which cannot claim the merit either of self-con- 
sistency or of comprehensibility. This is, to accept the 
Bible as the basis, and the only basis, of knowledge for 
the time of which it treats; and then, having thus 
acknowledged the record, to construct biblical history 
on the principle that you can believe just as much of 
the Bible as you want to believe, and that you may take 
from, or add to, the record as much as you please. 

Perhaps the most prominent of modern German his- 
torians is Dr. Leopold von Ranke, the author of the 
Weltgeschichte or Universal History. Von Ranke had 
already achieved national fame as a historian, when he 
conceived the plan of writing the history of the world. 
Several of his books were translated into English by 
Mrs. Austin half a century ago, and obtained a certain 
prominence in English historical literature then. And 
now the greatest work of the venerable historiographer 
of Prussia—the Universal History—is being translated 
into English under the editorship of Mr. G. W. Prothero, 
himself one of the more noteworthy historical scholars 
of the English Cambridge. It is the first volume, just 
published, of the English translation of the Universal 
History, which gives occasion for criticising Dr. von 
Ranke’s unfair and unscholarly treatment of biblical 
history. 

This first volume includes the history of early civili- 
zations from that of Ancient Egypt to that of Ancient 
Greece. This grouping, of course, includes the history 
of Israel, which is taken up by Dr. von Ranke immedi- 
ately after that of Egypt. Of Dr. von Ranke’s treat- 
ment of Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian, and Greek history, 
but little need be said here. His work generally is dis- 
tinguished by a thorough appreciation of universal 
forces as they displayed themselves in the history of 
particular nations, so that the Universal History is at 
once a philosophical history of separate nations and of 
that wider world-movement of which they formed a 
part. Dr. von Ranke’s method clearly distinguishes 
itself from that of other historians; the author is not 
an antiquarian, but a philosopher; and the ideas of his- 
tory, rather than its facts, are emphasized in his writings. 
To this tendency are due both the strength and the 
weakness of the Universal History. On the one hand 
the forces of history are brought into visible play before 
the reader; on the other hand, there is a tendency to 
minimize facts when they run counter to the author’s 
philosophical theory. 

In taking up the sacred narrative, Dr. von Ranke is 
very far from treating it with that spirit of vulgar un- 
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belief, which characterizes the writings of many of the 
German and English rationalists. He rejects the 
miraculous, or at least much of the miraculous; but, 
strange as it may appear, this rejection is not in the 
interest of infidelity. He recognizes “a genuine histori- 
cal character ...in the story of Israel as given in the 
Book of books” (p. 59), and remarks upon the absence 
of similar records in the case of the surrounding nations. 
More than that, the religion of Jehovah is for him a 
religion completely marked out from the religion of Egypt 
and from the other religions of the Semites. It is “the 
absolute idea of the pure Godhead, independent of all 
accident in the mode of its conception.” “No more 
noble inauguration of the first principles of conduct in 
human society could have been conceived.” On it“ is 
built a civil society which is alien to every abuse of 
power.” 

When one comes to the examination, in detail, of Dr 
von Ranke’s version of the Bible story, it is instructive 
to note the liberties which he takes with a history 
whose “ genuine historical character” he admits. Com- 
menting upon the narrative of Lot’s rescue by Abraham, 
Dr. von Ranke says: “I do not venture to pronounce 
the whole of this story to be historical; to do so would 
be to substantiate too much that is miraculous and 
incredible.” Passing over the curious circumstance 
that Dr. von Ranke seems to object, not to the miracu- 
lous, but to “too much” of the miraculous, it is worth 
noling that the Bible does not affirm any miracle at all 
in the case (see Gen. 14.); the story of the rescue is 
recognized at once, by a reader familiar with Oriental 
customs, as simply one of those sudden night-raids which 
play so largea part in the warfare of the East, and which 
are not infrequently crowned with a success as surpris- 
ing as that of Abraham’s divinely favored movement. 
Again, Dr. von Ranke, by a simple exercise in addition 
and subtraction, succeeds in getting the narrative of the 
offering of Isaac into this shape: “ With the worshipers 
of Baal surrounding him on every side, even Abraham is 
tempted to give his adherence to this form of worship, 
and, as a necessary consequence, to sacrifice hisson. He 
has gone so far as to prepare to conform to this usage, 
when the Most High God prevents, by a miracle, the 
completion of the sacrifice.” Now all that Dr. von 
Ranke knows of the offering of Isaac is derived from the 
Bible; and it difficult to see why, if on purely subjec- 
tive principles, he denies the Bible statement that “ God 
did tempt |try| Abraham,” he does not go farther, and 
deny the historical nature of the narrative altogether. 
That would, at least, have had the merit of consistency. 


Even a greater disregard of facts is shown in Dr. von 
Ranke’s explanation that the essential truth underlying 
the two incidents just mentioned, is the fact “ that in 
the midst of the Canaanitish population a powerful 
tribe arose, which clung tenaciously to the idea of the 
Most High God, and rejected every temptation to pay 
honor to Baal-Moloch.”’ If there is one historical fact 
in the history of Israel, it is that the Israelites showed a 
constant tendency to join in the idolatrous rites of their 
heathen neighbors,—a tendency which was only kept in 
check by constant Divine interpositions, and which only 
finally disappeared during the Captivity. Such a state- 
ment as that of Dr. von Ranke on this subject, would be 
impossible to any intelligent student of history who had 
not a special opinion to support; who did not, 1n fact, 
read history through the lens of bis own preconceived 
theory. 

But still more surprising developments appear in the 
story of Moses. The Bible declares that Moses, after 
slaying the Egyptian, fled into Midian. On the strength 
of this, Dr. von Ranke makes the extraordinary statement 
that upon his flight, Moses ‘ was received by the Shep- 
herd-kings in the neighborhood of Egypt, whose tribes 
were related to his own, and pastured with them his 
flocks on Sinai.”’ It is obvious that Dr. von Ranke must 
have some source of information which was unknown to 
Moses himself; it is to be regretted, however, that he 
does not inform the reader who the Shepherd-kings 
were, and thus solve one of the most puzzling problems 
of Egyptian history. As to the conquest of Canaan, Dr. 
von Ranke chooses to forget the promises of God to the 
patriarchs: and declares, instead, that “aclaim was sug- 
gested by the sojourn of the patriarchs in the land of 
Canaan, during which they had obtained possessions of 
their own. Moses himself led them to make the claim.” 
The narrative of the conquest under Joshua, and the 
tribal and national struggles during the times of the 
Judges, are portrayed in the Bible, according to Dr. von 
Ranke, “ with some natural admixture of myth.” 

To the reader, howerer, who believes in the “ genuine 
historica! character” of the Bible, it will seem as if 
something akin to a “natural admixture of myth” 











appears, not in the Bible, but in Dr. von Ranke’s ren- 
dering of the Bible. It cannot be too strongly urged 
that such treatment as Dr. von Ranke accords the Bible, 
is unworthy of ascholar. If the Bible narrative is true, 
let it be accepted as true; if the historian concludes that 
it is only a collection of legends, Jet him treat it as a col- 
lection of legends; but let him not alternately assert arfd 
deny the accuracy of Bible history, according as it suits 
his theories. In other words, give the Bible the same 
fair treatment which is given to other books. No logi- 
cian counts the fancies and conjectures of individuals 
among the criteria of truth; and subjective criticism 
affords no sure fulcrum for the overthrow of a single 
historical fact. So long as the Bible receives fair treat- 
ment, it need fear no attack ; but, unfortunately; Dr. von 
Ranke’s method of writing biblical history is the one 
which is commonly followed by the prolific theory- 
makers, whose multitudinous systems of Bible history, 
being composed three parts of fancy and one part of fact, 
show no single bond of union except their common dis- 
agreement with the Bible. 

It is also to be regretted that the editor of the English 
translation, Mr. Prothero, did not carry out a closer 
system of editing. It is unpleasant for an English 
reader to meet such German forms as Schasu, etc. In 
English, initial sch sounds sk, as in school; sh is the 
proper English form. So the historical references ought 
to have been conformed to the English standpoint. When, 
for instance, reference is made to “deeds, such as that 
perpetrated by Clement upon Henry III.,” few English 
readers would guess that Henry III. of France was the 
monarch spoken of, and that Clement was not one of 
the popes, but a French monk. 





It is difficult at first sight to decide whether the Arch- 
eological Writings of the Sanhedrin and the Talmuds of the 
Jews is issued as a clumsy joke, or whether it merely 
represents the work of devout but uncritical credulity. 
This curious work purports to be atranslation from “ the 
sanhedrin and talmuds of the Jews” of various narra- 
tives relating to the life and death of our Lord, as nar- 
rated by his enemies. It is written by the Rev. W. D. 
Mahan, who describes himself on the title-page as 
“ author of Acta Pilati, and Hebrew History of Baptism, 
who is extensively known to the ministry in the West.” 
Mr. Mahan has farther had the assistance of Drs. 
McIntosh and Twyman “ two of the best scholars in the 
world.” Mr. Mahan has got hold of the spurious Acts 
of Pilate and other apocryphal literature of a like char- 
acter, which he accepts as true historical records. The 
result is a book which is amusing in its combination of 
affected knowledge and unaffected ignorance. As Mr. 
Mahan shows on his first page that he does not know 
what the Talmud is, the reader has not much encour- 
agement to trust to the rambling account of how the 
author and his two companions went to Rome and to 
Constantinople, and made the tremendous discoveries 
reported in the book. The so-called contemporary records 
of Christ’s life abound with references which prove their 
later date, and they are not even written in respectable 
English The sole reason for calling attention to such a 
work here, is that its sensational contents, and its alleged 
bearing upon the life of our Lord, may leadsome to read 
and to study the book who have not the means of 
detecting its worthless character. All such persons 
need only be warned that the alleged discoveries of the 
book are palpable absurdities. (8vo, pp. 352. Boons- 
ville, Missouri: published by the author. Sold by sub- 
scription. ) 


A new red-line series of the works of prominent 
English poets is now in course of publication by T. Y,. 
Crowell and Company. Each of the volumes in the new 
series is bound in cloth—blue, red, or green—stamped 
in gold and black, and printed on toned paper, with red 
lines and gilt edges. Im the series there have already 
appeared the Poems of Dante Gabriel Rosetti, which 
includes all the poems except the Ballads and Sonnets 
and the House of Life; the Lay of the Last Minstrel by 
Sir Walter Scott, with the notes and appendix of the 
Edinburgh edition,—the same author’s Marmion with 
similar notes and appendix ; and the Poems of Dinah 
Maria Muloch (Mrs. Craik). The series is not illustrated, 
and its only difference from other cheap editions is its 
mildly ornamental character. The typography is good; 
and the whole series with its combination of cheapness 
and excellence of make-up is an excellent specimen of 
the kind of work which is being done to supply the 
popular demand for che:pand handsome books. (12mo. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.25 each.) 


A plain and simple statement of the gospel message 
in little more than half a dozen chapters, forms the 
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favorite little book, The Heritage of Peace, by the Rev. 
Dr. T. S. Childs, of which a new edition has just been 
issued by the Presbyterian Board. The little book is 
printed from ‘old plates, but the type and the paper are 
good. (18mo, pp. 166. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Publication.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 
Professor Isaac H. Hall announces, in The Indepen- 
dent, an interesting discovery of a Syriac manuscript 
containing part of the New Testament, and including 


the Second Epistle of Peter, the Second and Third Epis- | 


tles of John, and the Epistle of Jude. It is known by 
all readers of the Syriac New Testament, that the Pesh- 
itto version includes neither these four epistles, nor the 
Revelation; and that although these four epistles are 
sometimes printed with the Peshitto, they really belong 
to the Philoxenian Syriac. The text of these epistles has 
hitherto rested on one manuscript of the Philoxenian, 
and one of the Harklensian version, which is a revision 
of the Philoxenian. The new manuscript, which was 
sent to America by the late William Frederick Williams, 
contains the Philoxenian version of the four epistles, and 
hence it simply doubles the apparatus for the criticism of 
their text. Professor Hall believes the text of the manu- 
script to be nearer that of the critical editions of the 
Greek New Testament, than the common text. In date, 
the codex belongs to the fifteenth century. The manu- 
script is written with great care, and with copious use 
of vowel-signs. There are also numerous marginal notes 
in Syriac and Arabic, on matters of Syriac orthography 
and pronunciation, which give the manuscript a special 
linguistic value. 


Dr. Harkavy’s Hebrew manuscripts of the Old Testa- 
ment are now fairly pushed out into the sea of contro- 
versy. Both The Academy and The Atheneum of 
August 23 contain reviews of Dr. Harkavy’s report on 
the newly discovered manuscripts of the Old Testament. 
The Academy review is signed “ A. H. S.,” under which 
initials everybody will recognize Professor Sayce, of 
Oxford; and internal evidence shows that the Athe- 
nzeum review, which is unsigned, is also the work of Pro- 
fessor Sayce, and not, as would be naturally supposed, 
of Dr. Ginsburg or Dr. Neubauer. This fact renders 
less surprising the unanimity of the two reviews in their 
estimate of the newly discovered manuscripts, Professor 
Sayce admits that the manuscripts were introduced to 
the notice of scholars under very suspicious circumstan- 
ces, but he believes that the evidence for their genuine- 
ness is such as to throw those circumstances into the 
shade. He claims, however, that the characters in 
which the manuscripts are written, do not represent an 
ancient and independent form of Semitic writing, but 
that they are merely a cursive variation of the ordinary 
square character. The date of the manuscripts he would 
place about the twelfth century. It ought to be said, 
however, that Professor Sayce is not always so cautious 
as he ought to be in matters of this kind; and the entire 
unanimity of the one reviewer of The Academy and of 
The Athenaeum, will have little weight until it is 
backed by the opinion of other palzographical scholars 
who have had full opportunities for investigating the 
question. 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


_———_.g——_—_— 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1884. 


Vermont, state, at Swanton... .........s.cc0seseeeees September 17, 18 
Pennsylvania, state, at Greenville..................+..0... October 7-9 
DRAINS, GUARD, OS FRCS AIG 6. oases ciciesaess cccesse: ceesees October 14-16 
New Hampshire, state, at Nashua............ 








«see+e. November —— 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—At Island Park, near Harper’s Ferry, the Presbytery 
of Winchester, Virginia, held a convention of Sunday- 
school superintendents and teachers, August 21. The 
Rev. W. A. Crawford of the International Executive 
Committee, and the Rev. R. H. Fleming, and others, 
discussed practical Sunday-school themes before the 
convention. 


—Shelby County, Alabama, held its annual Sunday- 
school convention at Calera, on August 23 and 24, It 
was an occasion of much interest ; and the Presbyterian 
Church, in which the meetings were held, was crowded 
to overflowing. The presence of several members of 
the State Executive Committee added to the interest. 
The convention closed with a gospel meeting, presided 
over by Major Joseph Hardee of Selma, at which sev- 
eral rose for prayer. Judge J. T. Leeper, of Colum- 
biana, was elected president for the ensuing year. At 





the invitation of leading citizens, the convention unani- 
mously agreed to meet in Calera again next year. 
Shelby County is known as the banner county of the 
state. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—Vermont’s next state Sunday-schoo!l convention will 
meet September 17, and continue through September 18, 
at Swanton. Mrs. W. F. Crafts of New York City; the 
Rev. H.C. Farrar of Troy, New York ; and the Rev. Dr. 
R. R. Meredith of Boston,—are engaged to be present. 


—Plans have been perfected and arrangements made 
for a Sunday-school convention campaign through the 
counties of western Pennsylvania this fall. The series 
opened with the Armstrong County Convention, held 
August 26 and 27, at Apollo, and will continue almost 
without a break through September and up to October 
7, when the state convention meets at Greenville. The 
work is being done under the auspices of the executive 
committee of the Pennsylvania State Sunday-school 
Association, with the hope of accomplishing much to 
increase the interest in Sunday-school work throughout 
the western part of the state. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


—Recently the ex-empress Eugenie, whose home is 
now in England, invited the Aldershot Wesleyan Sun- 
day-school to spend its anniversary in her park, and 
contributed $50 toward the expenses of the children’s 
treat. Coming from one of auother nationality, and of 
another religious belief, the favor was especially grateful. 

—A meeting of the Alabama state executive commit- 
tee was held at Calera, on August 23, at which the con- 
dition of the Sunday-school work in the state, and its 
needs, were thoroughly discussed. To more effectually 
carry on the work, it was resolved to redistrict the state, 
making twenty districts, instead of seven, as heretofore, 
and to appoint corresponding members of the committee 
for each district. 


—Commenting upon the records of faithful Sunday- 
school attendance which have appeared in the columns 
of The Sunday Schoo] Times recently, a California cor- 
respondent adds: ‘I was superintendent of a Sunday- 
school in San Francisco in 1877, when the quarterly 
report of a Bible-teacher in that school contained the 
following statement: ‘I have not missed a Sunday with 
my class in over thirteen years.’ ”’ 


—Circulars prepared by Mr. W. B. Jacobs and Miss 
Lucy J. Rider of [llinois, and giving explicit directions 
as to the formation and conduct of county and town 
Sunday-school organizations, have recently been pre- 
pared, and have been widely circulated through the 
West. By a vote of recommendation over their own sig- 
natures, the officers of the Iowa Sunday-school Associa- 
tion commend it to the attention of the Sunday-school 
workers of that state. 


—In the lumber settlements of Michigan, Sunday- 
schools must often be established on a merely temporary 
footing ; for when men and mills are removed to a new 
locality, the school will necessarily be broken up. Yet 
while they last they do good work in a field where other 
evangelizing agencies are chiefly noticeable by their 
absence. A missionary of the American Sunday-school 
Union reports three Sunday-schools recently established 
by him in that section. 


—Speaking, in a recent letter, of the progress of the 
Sunday-school cause in his vicinity, the Rev. Mr. 
Szalatnay of Velim, Bohemia, says: ‘“ The Sunday- 
school work in my congregation is going on well; the 
number of scholars as well as of teachers is increasing. 
The weekly meetings of the latter are well attended, 
notwithstanding that some have to walk one and one- 
fourth to one and one-half hours, often in bad weather, 
to attend them. The school at Pocdhradi is farthest 
distant from Velim, and the greater part of the teachers 
are engaged the whole week in their daily work; so I 
send them every week a written explanation of the les- 
sons, and the teachers, coming together Saturday even- 
ing in the school-room, prepare for the teaching under 
the guidance of the school-master of the place, who is 
also the superintendent. The school-rooms are rather 
small for our scholars.” Mr. Szalatnay adds: “The 
Sunday School Times is a precious help to me, and if 
The Foreign Sunday School Association will continue 
to send it, they will kindly oblige me.” 


—As the name indicates, the Congregational Sunday- 
school and Publishing Society is, in some sense, a two- 
fold organization. Its Sunday-school missionary de- 
partment has for its aim, to increase the number, the 
membership, and the efficiency of the Sunday-schools; 
to assist them to develop into Congregational churches, 





and to secure, as the principal object of al) effort, a 
growth in the additions to the churches, and an upbuild- 
ing in Christian character among believers, The Sun- 
day-school publishing department issues book, tracts, 
and pamphlets for the use of Sunday-schools, sells them, 
or, in the case of new and destitute schools, gives them 
away, and then turns a part of the cash profit of the busi- 
ness over to the missionary department, to be employed in 
its pioneer work. Both departments are under the same 
board of management, whose membership includes many 
of the most prominent lay and clerical members of the 
denomination in New England. But the work of the 
society is by no means confined to New England, where 
the denomination is already strongly established. In 
Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, Wisconsin, Nebraska and 
elsewhere, state superintendents or missionaries are 
pushing the Society’s work, and success has thus far 
attended their efforts. Permanent results are sought for 
first of all, and no attempt is make to swell the number 
of schools founded, by starting them in places where, 
when the novelty is worn off, they will be likely to fail, 
and thus to prejudice the people against similar efforts 
later. Over twenty-one thousand dollars were received 
and distributed by the missionary department last year ; 
while the publishing department, in the same time, 
issued and sold about one hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of books, 


TEMPERANCE. 


—If all the church property in the United States were 
sold at the best market prices, it is estimated that the 
entire cash proceeds would be only one-third of the sum 
spent by the people of this country for intoxicating 
drinks in a single year. 

—lIt is said that the passengers of the steamer Amster- 
dam, wrecked off Sable Island some time since, had to 
face the combined perils of whiskey and water. Certain 
of the crew and passengers, and even of the people on 
shore, obtained access to the liquor in the ship-stores, 
and confusion, misconduct, inhumanity, were the result, 
occasioning much suffering among the survivors who 
were landed on the island. 


—Every holiday or special occasion brings a large 
temporary increase in the number of arrests for drunk- 
enness in the larger places, and, to a certain extent, 
throughout the country. That it should be so, shows a 
sad incapacity on the part of many for rational enjoy- 
ment; that even Fast Day, and Christmas, and that 
sacredest of memorial occasions, Easter Sunday, should 
be thus degraded, reveals to what an extent alcohol 
benumbs the moral and religious and reverent sense. 


— Not very long ago a representative of the Na- 
tional Brewers’ Association made practical acknowl- 
edgment of the efficiency of prohibitory laws in the 
Pine Tree State, by a recent declaration that the beer- 
trade has been virtually killed in Maine. And the 
reason is not far to seek, for an English gentleman, 
who visited the Portland jail a short time since, found 
that thirty of the eighty prisoners confined there, were 
incarcerated for liquor-selling. Of the 579 committed 
to the same jail in 1883, 125 had been found guilty of 
the same crime. 


—If tobacco is dangerous and opium is deadly, what 
shall be said of the destructiveness of the cigarette, into 
the vile composition of which the weed and the drug 
both enter? A dozen packages of the most prominent 
brands of cigarettes were purchased recently by a gen- 
tleman of Elmira, New York, and sent to a Pittsburgh 
chemist for analysis. On examination, an amount of 
opium was found, in even the most high-priced brands, 
sufficient to alarm the most careless observer. The 
cigarette-smoker becomes doubly a slave, for he has to 
fight against the benumbing effects of two narcotics. 


—In the columns of that great journal, The London 
Times, the total abstinence question has recently been 
receiving a large share of attention, with earnest argu- 
ments for it and against it. The Times opened the dis- 
cussion by an article four and a half columns long, in 
large type, and evidently written by an expert, whose 
only apparent object was to antagonize teetotalers and 
decry teetotalism. Of total abstainers as a class the 
article spoke most contemptuously, classing them as 
people of feeble “bodies and lop-sided minds.” But 
the most extraordinary statement of all the writer pre- 
sented was, “ that teetotal societies, so far as the mass of 
drunkenness of the kingdom is concerned, have been a 
total failure.” This statement, confidently made, seems 
entirely unwarranted in point of fact. Indeed, not many 
months have passed since Mr. Gladstone alluded 
to the remarkable fact that England was to be congratu- 
lated upon a decrease in her revenue, since that decrease 
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represented a lessened sum expended for 
drink, That the strong teetotal organiza- 
tions of the kingdom constitute the stron- 
gest allies of such reformation is self-evi- 
dent. The Times later printed several 
total abstinence rejoinders to the article 
just mentioned. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 52,500 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
te 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent, on two insertions, to 50 per cent, on an 
advertisement running a year. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, a reliable arti- 
cle. Dr. E. Cutter, Boston, Mass., says: “I 
found it to realize the expectations raised, and 
regard it as a reliable article.” 





Money saved and money made. Any 
woman can do what “Cousin John’s Wife” 
did, and every woman should read the bright 
little story published by Wells & Richardson 
Co., Burlington, Vt., telling how she did it. 
No wonder everybod; y is using Diamond Dyes. 
Send stamp for er and sample 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Inves onere should read the years’ bas’ 
report of The J. B. Watkins 2. eS 
Lawrence, * Me in this panes , the fourth week of 
every month, $5,580,350 loaned at 7 te 12 per cent. 
Not a dollar lost. 











G** ET “Gelktie'’s Hours with the Bible.” Vol. — 
\J__covers International Lessons for this quarte 


ENRY A. SUMNER AND COMPANY 
Publishers, Chicago, Dl. Send for Catalogue 


L EA R Y’S OLD BOOK STORE, Niuth and 
arket Mtreets, Philadelphia. 


ORDER The Scholars’ Quarterly and The Little 
Folks’ Quarterly of Howard Gannett & Co. 


Ss -echoo} les, and money. 
Order Wine a Dee M set Ness Bu, Y 
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FREE TO 


S. $. SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Bunday-school Superintendents who will send us 
their address will receive, free, a copy of Pansy‘s 
story for Sunday-school workers, ‘A Half-hour with 
Misa Streator.” Superintendents who will send also 
the addresses of teachers in their schools (that we 
may send to them specimens of our periodicals), will 
receive, free, Pansy’s grand story for boys, “Tip 
Lewis and His Lamp,” 360 pages. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


32 and a 34 Franklin Street, Bosten. 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 


18 THE 
CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE ror 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
PAPERS, PERIODICALS, 
and all Sunday-school Supplies. 
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1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
10 Bible House, New York. 


EVERYBODY'S PAPER. 


An illustrated gospel paper, established 
fifteen years ago, by D. L. Moody, and used in 
thonsands of homes and Sunday-schools in 
the United States with great acceptance. 
Sample copy free. Address 


D. R. NIVER, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


CRUDEN’S 
COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


Tothe Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa 
meat, or a Dictionary and Alphabetical index 
to the Bible, by which any verse in the Bible may be 
readily found by looking for any material word in the 
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“4 new edition thoroughly revised, nearly 900 
pose, printed on fine paper and substantially bound 

yal 8vo,cioth, This is the genmeudéne and entire 
edition of Cruden’s great work. 


Sent to any part of the United States, post-paid, on 
receipt of $1.75. 


PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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servatory for students’ Geological ov sag 
Ample Prevision Ay MR oy entivens 
Senior F one in Natu 
The Scientific Department ul i. ff New ho, 
State La ‘ in Surveying. 


fa Rito GuaRNRe tk A Alp of the. Col- 


and personas every sak 
For For fall infor: information, aye titi erty Coliege, 


MERRILL EDWARDS GATES, Ph.D., LL.D., President. 














CONSERVATO RY OF: mae MUSIC. 
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ART. 
Sma roRy: 





STAMMERING CURED. 
“RESULTS PERMANENT.” 
MR. E. 8S. JOHNSTON, 

1033 Spring Garden Street, abe agg pa 
Who stammered badly for th has radically 
cured himself and maey othe a hey st, years of 

and doctors. Call 


unavailing efforts with 
and see their certificates. 


BEST TEACHERS, as'row'ticr, 





promptly. B sts or for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Poachers au plied with Positions. 
Siled Fe of ools free to Parenta, 
——- Property reated and sold. “- 
oo! and n Material, 
W. 8CH @ Co. 


J. (2) 
AMERICAN SCHOOL IneTIrUTE,? East 4th &.,N. Y. 


LET EVERY YOUNG MAN READ 
“Infidel Objections, Considered and Refuted.” 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


THEOLOGICAL BOOK STORE, 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND, 


h 8S ladel 
710 A. Bereet, F Phila ee Pa. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO hg eh ry 
and Qu Ion pepe eile MH 


sea De NOTIONAL 


AYYAH 


The September mumber ef 
“Bverybody’s Magazine aad Laber ef Leve” 


qentaine nested ans cheated of the Ri of Mr 
LayvYam Barrmaxkat. Send 3a, postage stamp 


for sam. co 
”D. ree Albany, B. Y. 


26 CENTS 


Favorite Illustrated Dictionary, 


Containing cver 32,000 Words and Phrases. 


Tidustrated with 670 Eugravings. <A fall list of 
Abbreviations with explanations. This valuable book 
also contains a great number of Foreiga words and 
phrases alphabetically arranged, with English trans 
lations, and the French gives phrases spelled pheneti 
cally. 320 pages, handsomely bound in cloth. Sent 
post-paid, fer 36 cents. Two-cent stamps taken. 

PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

8023 Chestmat St., Philadelphia. 


























COMFORT 


FOR THE 


SICK. 


The Scripture and Seng Comforter. 

A new selection of verses and hymns for each 
day of the month. This selection of words of 
warning and supplication and precept and 
promise will be a very desirable supplement to 
the “Silent Comforters.” Although some- 
what larger, it will be sold at the same price. 
By mail, 75 cents. 

The Silent Comforter No. I. 

For every household, for tents, hospitals or 
the sick-ehamber, school- room, etc. Large 
folio sheets, with text in large type, bound in 
book form’ to hang upon the wall, and so 
arranged as to be changed every day in the 
month. Price, by mail, 75 cents. 

The Silent Comforter No. 2; 
Or, The Green Pastures. 

Being select verses containing prophecy and 
promise and solace and comfort. Price, by 
mail, 75 cents. 

The Sileat Comforter Ne. 3. 
From the Psalms. 

Prepared in a similar manner to the above, 
but with texts taken solely from the Psalms. 
Price, by mail, 75 cents. 

CHOICE HYMNS. 

Pa gy we to a one of the four Com- 

in the 


same manner. Price, 
per mail, 75 cents. 
These five Comfertera sent by mail on receipt 
of three dollars. 
The American 


Sunday-school Union, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
10 Bible House, New York. 


A DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


BIBLE, 


COMPRISING ITS ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, 
GEOGRAPHY, AND NATURAL HISTORY, 
With Numerous Illustrations Engraved Expressly 
fer this Work. 

EDITED BY 


WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D., 
Classical es the rs of London. 


Therearethree be found in ev: 
household—th: aps Fuelish ‘Plisclenary 
a BIBLE re Y. The neceasity of the 
first two ils yp a A ite a moment’s con- 
show eas eae importance 
the third. — Gathennrine certain of 
@ Bot holly unknown to the Bible 


circulated as desirabie; bat it is true that all 





books p viously to the recent very great 
ad and research are, and 
must be, ex 'y incomplete. The desire, th 


and of the ri Bi ae _— a ones 

seat Butte vendre sf oat counter "and especialy have 

pabl ~—y yr, such a work. Such, most em- 

phatically, beth in compass and merit, is the work 

— the — now offer to the American public 
orthy ent of 

opye ' j ‘ fi 

Dr. Willam Smith's Dic lonary 
oF THE 

Antiquities, Biography, Geography and 


Natural History of the Bible. 


A book universally admitted, by those rot ona 
BEST of its kind IN THE 
E. Iw and associate 





The ers have spared no expense pains 
make mecbanica! execution and lhl mm 2 
pf. fh to ita rare merit in other r 
eontains — nat pages and 1ge ui Mlageratio 

Te 95 
Pope a ose re cae ee Beg) D5 
Pest pai rt 
ofthe United States or Causda fo 


Sa Agents should write fer special terms.-GB 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 
AS Raikes pees 


ome Ue advertisement in T 
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YOUNG'S ANALYTICAL BIBLE CONCORDANCE. 


THE BEST. 


DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS AND BIBLE READERS. 





JOHN HALL: “ Young’s Analytical Concordance is worthy of the lifetime of labor spent wpon it.” 
PHILIP SCHAFF: “It is by far the most complete Concordance in the English or any other language.” 
SPURGEON: “‘Cruden’s Concordance is child’s play compared with this gigantic production.” 





POINTS OF SUPERIORITY IN YOUNG'S OVER CRUDEN'’'S. 


1. Young’s exceeds Croden's yy by im over ie ate 

rew o 
written in both the original and in Engin all analytical! 
bond their English title. Cruden’s has not one—a lack 


scholar. 
character, giving the various shades of 


2 Young’s contains over 70.000 @ 


, the critical 
3% Young’s is anaiyticai in 


meaning of several related words which in English are represented by 

ene word. Cruden’s is synthetical, and makes, as (he basis of ita parallel 

references, the Bnglish word 

oe oo omits many of the minuter words from his columns, and, 
uently, —— of able 

which contain them. . 


references. 
nal wo 
arrang 


greatly 





arranged 
key toa 








. Ne doubt such passages may be found without 





immediate oo 


ones (?) by means of ome other term embodied in them or in their 
Crude roceeds f 


’ to Crucden's 
ions are not found in Young’s 


missio word is 
siphabeticaly, leaving po chance as to which ware w li be the 


SCHOLAR’S EDITION, half Russia, red edges, by express, $3.00 (the receiver to pay rer To very distant points it will be sent By MAIL, 
upon recept of 80 cents ExTRA. The same in half Turkey morocco, marbled edges, $3.75. 


PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








CHOIR SINGERS 


SHOULD GET A COPY OF 


Rock of Ages. 


BY J. W. BISCHOFF. 


Mr. en onan setting of Py _geoee old 
makes one of the finest solos for rano or 


tenor voice, that has ever been Diiabed. I t is effec- 
tive in the highest degree, yet not wapend the 
ability of choir singers in general. 


Price, 60 Conte. 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, Obie. 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY! 


introduce our new ee of all kinds of Sheet 
Books, and 





sean ae uatruments in every 
offer. on ir ‘of les "Oren Ss teacee aoe 
rece we sen — 
ix 13 in.), el 1 need = the hea 
x egant on wy 
m . ont, and guaranteed to be ve 
pre 


Fs tng of music. 
WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., Publishers, 


842 and S44 Breadway, New Yerk. 


SURPASSES ALL OTHERS! 


JOYFUL LAYS 


FOR THE SUNDAY -SCHOOL. 
Be gy iy and upefenees TRY Tr 


00 Ce = 
ee oe ee price ; “ 


BIGLOW & MAIN. 76 76 E. Ni ih St., St., Now York. 
81 Randolph § St., Ch 


LATEST AND THE BEST! 


EELS OF BY ASA HULL, 


Price, $30 hundred; dosen. 8 
men copy, post-| ere legee: 4 y «tes _ 


ASA HULL, 240 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


HOLY VOICES. 


Reva. E. S LORENZ and ISAIAH BALTZELL. 

Fresh, and equal, if not superior, te any Music Beok 
yet produced mood Dor hools. 192 pages, board 
cover. 35 cents single co ry Y 4 mail, pastend’: 4.00 
per dozen by mail, per Green by express, 
par erhyene iene ; $90.00 per hundred by express. 


cana mires SHUEY, Publisner, Dayton, 0. 
= BBATH BELLS 


onrase ant Bane Boox for Sunday 
o marker, 1s BRIM FULL OF @xxs. 


THE FIRESIDE gg 
OUR SABBATH HOME! Piemcn "8 tw. 
J. Hoop, 1818 Arch St., Phils. 


Phila. Sh \e 
Weskea Ther Bat Sr RIGA” 5 
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or STEAM ENGINE 
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KNABE = PIANOFORTES 


Uneqnained fe 


bans Tone, Teuch, Workmanship, and 


and Dura- 
WILLIAM KNABE & 34 and 36 West 
ore St., Baltimere, it Fie arenes we Y. 


TSS MASOR gad pe GAREIE ¢ and Piawe 
ian , offer the 
gest hw M, Solis best and Organs. 


Hook & Hastings, ftsz, Gis” 











LADIES’ CLOTHS 


DRESS CLOTHS. 





CLOTHS. 





DRESS 
FRENCH TRICOTES, us 
AMAZON CLOTHS, 
SCOTCH PLAIDS, 
LONDON SERGES, 


The Newest Shades in all Qualities. 


ULSTER CLOTHS. ULSTER CLOTHS. 


PLAIDS, FANCY MIXED 
CHECKS. CORKSCREWS. 


54 inches wide. | 
54 inches wide. 





inches wide. 


JERSEY CLOTHS. JERSEY CLOTHS. 
STOCKINETTES. 


FOR JACKETS, 





FOR ULSTERS. FOR SUITS. 





s@r- ORDERS PER MAIL HAVE CAREFUL ATTENTION.“=@ga 


SNODGRASS, MURRAY & CO., 


CLOTHS RETAIL, 
Market and Ninth Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ladies who intend visiting the State Fair, to be 
held at Philadelphia from September 8th to the 20th, 
should bear in mind that there is another exhibition 
in the same city that will perhaps prove of equal 
interest to them—an exhibition of all the new things 











THE 


STATE FAIR 


AT 


ably the most pleasing part of this great Fashion 
Fair will be the fact that the prices on all descrip- 


54 inches wide. | 


54 inches wide. : 


in dry goods gathered from Paris, Berlin, London, | | 
and all the other centres of European fashion. Prob-| | 





tions of dry goods are lower than they have ever been 
before, or likely to be again. 





PHILADELPHIA 


FROM 


Sept. 8 to 20. 


exhibition is made at the house of 


STAWBRIDGE and CLOTHIER, 
Market St., Eighth St., Filbert St. 


Information, a Department to check Bundles, a Parlor where 


friends can meet, the latest magazines and papers read, letters 
written, ete. 














| adapted 


| scholar old en 


It is, perhaps, needless to add that this wonderful | | 


For the comfort of out-of-town patrons, there is a Bureau of 





BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


1. Bunday-echool Teachers, Surnpthtn thorough preparat thei = 
For Whom ? tiams hereafter to be teachers. Alf Christigne desirown of stedy ing the Lible — | 


Next term begina Novy. 1, 1864. Enroll t 
5,300 Members Enrolled. __ JAMES A. WORDEN, 13 1334 Chestaat St., Phila. 


USE A BINDER. | 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good | 
condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. We can. 
send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50. These binders have been made expressly for The Sunday 
School Times, and are of the best manufacture. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 











and valuable light for further guidance, 
| Bowmanwiils. 


The Bible and its Study 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTEL- 
LIGENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 








The general interest in the series of articles 
on the Bible and its study, contributed by em- 
inent European and American writers to the 
issue of The Sunday School Times for Decem- 
ber 13, 1879, led to their reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for 
permanent preservation. All the articles hav- 
ing a bearing upon the general theme of the 
best methods of using the Bible itself and the 
various helps to its right understanding, have 
been collected under the title of The Bible and 
its Study, and are published in a 96 page pam- 
phiet. 





CONTENTS. 


WHY STUDY THE BIBLE? 
By the Rev. Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D. 
IMPORTANCE OF BIBLE STUDY. 
By Chariotte M. Yonge. 
THE RIGHT SPIRIT FOR BIBLESTUDY. 
By Professor Austin Phelps, D.D. 
CAN WE TRUST OUR ENGLISH BIBLE? 
By the Rev. F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 
SCRIPTURE EXPLAINING SCRIPTURE 
By Professor J. L. M. Curry, LL.D. 
HINTS ON BIBLE INTERPRETATION. 
By Professor M. ~3 Riddle, D.D. 
HELPS TO ie hy = BIBLE STUD 
y Professor Philip Schad, D.D., LL.D. 
HOW TO USE conan? ARIES, 
By th + SS Ell yt - Bishop of 
Gloucester and B 
LIGHT FROM THE LANDON THE Seok, 
By the Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.D. 
LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL DISCOVERIES, 
By Professor George Rawlinson, M.A. 
LIGHT FROM EASTERN MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS, 
By Isaac A. Hall, LL.B., Ph.D. 
THE BOOK IN THE EARLY CHURCH, 
By the Rev. Eimond de Pressense, D.D. 
PROMOTING aa, STUDY IN THE CHURCH 
OF TO-D 
By Chaiscatior Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


* When such writers as Dr. 


Barnas 

Austin A a Rag B, Riddle, "Phill ane 
George Raw}. Bishop C. J. Elticot a We 

omson, E. de Pressense, and the —~} 4.4 
combine their ideas about the intel) ater use of the 
Bible, the result y we yh but be ex ngly Kb ig 
The Bible and Its Study is a little PRctnel T reprinted 
from the columns of e Sunda: vol Times, con- 


taining a series of short articles h-. pty other 
eminent persons. its chapters are varied in sents. 
covering well the subject, are practical, and 
admirably to meet a general and real need. It If 
we were a pastor again, we would put a copy into the 
hands of every member of our church, and every 
b to understand it in our Su 
School, if we h to do so at our own expense.— 
Congregational Boston, 
“The publisher of The Sunday School Times has per- 
formed a really valuable service te the Christian 
lic in putting forth in handy volume = comme —s 
pers pi gent hed in the Times pear ng of 
my It isa convenient little tle pamphiet of abouts anoas 


ket. It comprises thirteen short papers by some 
Pr the most eminent of practical writers.” — 
Journal. Syracuse, . Y. 





pew little v worthy te be care- 
fale and mndied. It yon in small compass 
a masse of valuable hints, and we can a recom- 
mend it to both teachers ond yoeas hers. Any book 
that gives us better understanding of Holy 

will be welcomed by those who know the value of the 
word of God.”—The Christian Journai, Con 
ada, 


“We advise ev day-school teacher to procure 
acopy of this ttle ® oe it cannot be attentively read 
without profit; it furnishes material for immediate use 


“This little volume will be specially useful to Sun- 


day-scboo!l teachers, and must afford them cousider- 


‘ able assistance in interpreting and understanding 
Gospei 


Seriptare.’ "— The , Augusta, Maine, 


‘ These subjecta are al) discussed by the most learned 
Protestants of the times, and furnish, in a small com- 
pam. a > oe eS of Mg ee readi matter.” — 


“Very colanbes th to a tag a student.’ "~The Cartstian 
ay, valuable little oaima® me Advance, Chicago, Iu. 


Sent by alk prepaid, on : odes of price, 


Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 


centseach. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. — 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage. 







From 1 to 4 copies, o 00 each, 
¥ to 9 copies... i * 
“ 10 to 19 copies. 1m 
9) A PID ciceuntereovecctvccsenscescesieese a ° 


Three or six months at the same proportionate rate. 
To the person forming a club of either grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free. 

The papers for a club will be sent either to the indi- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in-a package to 
‘ne address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
ers. The papers for a club should all od ge wa 
uilice, although in cases where a portion o 
teachers of a school get their mall matter from one 

t-office, and others in the sarne school get theirs 

‘om another, the papers will be sent gecereingyy. 
Different schools are not to unite in the forming © a 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper. 


The papers for a club, whether going in a package to 
one address, or sent separately to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
scription. 


The yellow label on each paper sent to single (not club) 
subscribers shows up to what date the pa per has been 
paidfor. If the publisher does not by that date receive 
arequest from the subscriber that the sl be discon- 
tinued, he will continue to send it, he pa will, 
however, be stopped at any time thereafter, if the sub- 
scriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received Ut. The papers for a club will 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same is received, 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates, 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. AJ] addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifaclub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school is less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the papers be 
accompanied by a statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school, This does not mean that every 
teacher must actually be a subseriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
fullnumber of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required ber. Any ber of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
same rate. Trachers belonging to the same household 
may be counted as ONE tn making such a statement of 
the number of teachers in a school. For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

An extracopy cannot be given to one who formsa 
club on this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free upon application. 

Ifa more thorough examination of the paper is de- 
sired than can be had through receivi specimen 
copies of asingle issue, the publisher will send (in a 
package to one address) any number of copies each 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 
per copy. Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
eighty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, EB. C., will send The American Sunda School 
‘Times, post free, fora year, to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The paper will be 
sold by all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 

JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, — 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 





Should buy for themselves 
and for their 


CHILDREN 


FERRIS’ Pee 
CORSET WAISTS. 


They are the BEST for Health, Com. 
fort, Wear, and perfection of fit. 
All Physicians recommend them. 

“4 Ask your merchants for Ferris’ Corded 

2 ©6Waist—take no other. 


Send for descriptive circular. 
Sold by Leading Retailers. 


FERRIS BROS., Man’fctrs., 
81 Wurre St., New YORK. 


TO EMBROIDER CRAZY QUILTS 


get Brainerd and Armstrong’s factory ends called 
Waste’ Embroidery—sold at less than half price. 
4 cents will buy what would cost One Dollar in 
skeins, all silk and beautiful colors, In pieces 
from one three yards long. Send rr cents in 
stamps or postal note to 
The BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


__Als0, 40 Broapway, New YoRK. 
New | NEW BOOK. Crazy 
aie vag instructions, 
| Shows 8 ten inc! ock anc 
Stitches | over iiowiew sitchen Price | Patchwork 
[2c NEW BOOK OF! 
STAMPING PATTERNS, eamples of 60 alpha- 
bets, 500 designs for fancy work, and instructions for 
Stamping that will not rub, 25 cents. Both books by 
mail, 40 cents. T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 


Silk Pieces The best One Dollar Package of Silk 

Pieces for Patchwork put up. 2? 
kinds, some worth $3 per yd.; makes one full yd., with 
diagram of squares and ‘stitches. $1.00, postpaid. 
J. L. PATTEN, 38 West Mth Street, New York. 


Brigg’s Transfer Papers. 


New Illustrated Catalogue, showing 500 designs for 
Braiding, Embroidery, and Art Neediework,sent on re- 
ceiptof He, W.H, QU NBY, li Buclid Ave,, Clevel’d, O 

last week s paper for ** Stamping” advertise. 
See ment orb RO PARKER Lene frase, 
WEE advertisement of Chicago Corset Cem- 
Ss pany, Chicago, Ill, in next week's ue. 

“NONPAREIL” VELVET . The mest fashion- 
abledress material, Elegant, 
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tnexpenstve, | 





WANAMAKER’S. 





Philadelphia, September 8, 1884. 

What happens to a maker 
of any article of general use 
who surpasses other makers 
who make the same thing? 
He gathers the trade. Noth- 
ing but woful mismanage- 
ment can keep him from 
heading his industry, what- 
ever it is. 

There’s a maker of cash- 
meres who does that; Lupin. 
Thereare many other makers 
of cashmere; a great many 
others as good as the makers 
of other like stuffs. But, 
when we put their cashmeres 
side by side with Lupin’s, 
price by price, to be looked 
at and felt of, taken or 
rejected, by ladies who wear 
them, Lupin’s are taken and 
the others rejected with al- 
most unanimous judgment. 
There is something in the 
fee] of the goods, something 
that responds to the touch 
rather than sight, a certain 
solidity added to softness, a 
certain firmness in the very 
delicacy of the fibre itself, 
something alluring, some- 
thing assuring, that wins the 
satisfied choice. If Lupin’s 
weave is not there, the others 
are soft and smooth and 
pleasing enough. Compari- 
son alone brings out. the 
supreme refinement of work 
and material that cannot be 
accidental. It is work of a 
master; material refined by 
a master’s skill. 

There is no Lupin. The 
famous maker has done his 
work and gone. His fame is 
entrusted to worthy succes- 
sors who honor the name by 
keeping the factory standard 
up. The supremacy of the 
name is made the more sig- 
nificant by the very fact that 
the winner of the unques- 
tioned laurel is out of the 
race. There is no longer 
any personal triumph in the 
name. There is a fortune 
for the inheritors of its use. 


There is release from watch- 
fulness for the merc nt. 


There is confidence for the 
buyer. There is a standard 
of magnificent attainment for 
the makers of similar stuffs. 
There is cheer for deserving 
in every sort of industry. 
The world is a gainer every 
way. 

We are led to these pleas- 
ant reflections by the rather 
prosaic fact that a new lot of 
Lupin’s 50-cent cashmeres 
has come; twenty colors or 
more. But that’s no wonder 
ful thing. We had already 
about the same colors in the 
finer grades of Lupin’s cash- 
meres, 60, 75, 85 cents and a 








dollar. They are constantly 
coming and going. Thenew 
are not new, and the old are 
not old. When you look at 
them piled on the shelves, it 
never occurs to you, “Are 
they new or old?” “Are 
they Lupin’s?” “They 
are.” And then you wonder 
whether you are not going 
to pay something for the 
prestige of an eminent name ; 
and you want to see other 
makers’ cashmeres. So we 
also keepthem. But wetry 
not to keep anything to look 
at and never to sell; and, 
when we buy cashmeres 
other than Lupin’s, we are 
apt to besparing. Wecan’t 
lay them in with so generous 
hand. 

On the whole there is no 
other collection of cashmeres 
in town that approaches our 
own, especially when the 
range is widened a little and 
kindred fabrics taken in. In 
town did we say? Is there 
any beyond Jersey? Where, 
anywhere, is there a store 
that gathers so for rich and 
poor alike? Where, any- 
where, a store that makes 
the trade of the rich so help 
the trade of the poor, and 
the trade of the poor so help 
the trade of the rich? But 
that is another subject. 


JoHn WANAMAKER. 


Chestnut, Thirteenth, and Market streets and 
City-hall square. 


Wanted 


Every one to know that we 
have selected a large variety of 
patterns out of our stock of 
Wilton, Velvet, Body Brussels, 
Tapestry Brussels and Ingrain 
carpets which we are now clos- 
ing out to make more room for 
our newer designs. Experienced 








WORTH REPEATING. 
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“HIS WORD RUNNETH VERY 


SWIFTLY.” 


[Dwight Williams, in The Bible Society Record.] 


In the pathway of the sun, 
Where the fires electric run, 
Swiftly flies the Living Word; 
Not the flight of any bird 
O’er the mountains, o’er the seas, 
With asong upon the breeze, 
Hath a sweeter note of gladness 
For the healing of earth’s sadness ; 
Message of the Father’s love undying, 
Lo, the Word is flying. 


O,er the paths which conquerors trod, 
Long ago with angry rod, 
Now the steeds of progress leap 
O’er the land and o’er the deep; 
Charioteers of peace drive on, 
Messengers of God’s dear throne, 
Inland through the river courses, 
Onward to their mountain sources ; 
Men look heavenward as if an angel 
Bore the glad evangel. 


’Round the world and ’round it flies ; 
Die the old philosophies, 
Back to silence and to shade 
Shrink the gods, their temples fade 
In the light that earthward falls 
On their dim and hoary walls; 

All the nations sitting under 

See the bright and passing wonder ; 

Herald of the King in His own glory 

Flies redemption’s story. 





SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE. 


[From Hamerton’s Intellectual Life. ] 


Woe unto him that is alone! This has 
been often said, but the studious recluse 
may answer, Woe unto him that is never 
alone and cannot bear to be alone ! 

We need society, and we need solitude 
also, as we need summer and winter, day 
and night, exercise and rest. I thank 
heaven for a thousand pleasant and prof- 
itable conversations with acquaintances 
and friends. I thank heaven also, and 
not less gratefully, for thousands of sweet 
hours that have passed in solitary thought 
or labor, under the silent stars. 

Society is necessary to give us our share 
and place in the collective life of hu- 
manity, but solitude is necessary to the 
maintenance of theindividual life. Society 
is to the individual what travel and com- 
merce are to a nation; whilst solitude 
represents the home life of the nation, 
during which it develops its especial origi- 
nality and genius. 

The life of the perfect hermit, and that 
of those persons who feel themselves noth- 
ing individually, and have no existence 
but what they receive from others, are 
alike imperfect lives. The perfect life is 
like that of a ship of war which has its 
own place in the fleet and can share in its 
strength and discipline, but can also go 
forth alone in the solitude of the infinite 
sea. We ought to belong to society, to 
have our place in it, and yet to be capable 
of a complete individual.existence outside 
of it. 

Which of the two is the grander, the 


| ship in the disciplined fleet, arranged in 


retail carpet buyers will, if they | order of battle, or the ship alone in the 


ee the styles, examine qualities 
and hear prices, be convinced 


‘that we are offering great bar- 


gains. 
J. & J. DOBSON, 


Manufacturers, 
809, 811 and 813 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES! 
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tempest, a thousand miles from land? 
The truest grandeur of the ship is neither 
in one nor the other, but in the capacity for 
both. What would that captain merit 
who either had not seamanship enough 
to work under the eye of the admiral, or 
else had not sufficient knowledge of navi- 
gation to be trusted out of the range of 
signals? 

I value society for the abundance of 
ideas that it brings before us, like car- 
riages in a frequented street; but I value 
solitude for sincerity and peace, and for 
the better understanding of the thoughts 
that are truly ours. Only in solitude do 
we learn our inmost nature and its needs. 
He who has lived for some great space of 
existence apart from the tumult of the 
world, has discovered the vanity of the 
things for which he has no natural apti- 
tude or gift—their redative vanity, I mean, 
their uselessness to himself, personally ; 
and at the same time he has learned what 
is truly precious and good forhim. Surely 
this is knowledge of inestimable value to 
aman: surely it isa great thing for any 
one in the bewildering confision of dis- 
tracting toils and pleasures to have found 


- | out the labor that he is most fit for and 


the pleasures thatsatisfy him best. Society 
so encourages us in affectations that it 
scarcely leaves us a chance of knowing 
our own minds ; but in solitude this knowl- 
edge comes of itself, and delivers us from 
innumerable vanities, 


Dak. 
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Send Your Names 
and Addresses fora 


Rev. D. H. McVicar, 


Rev. W. Randolph, 


FREE SAMPLE 


.H. Vincent, 8. F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J. A.Worden, Rev. H. L. Baugners) ROV. LITHOGRAPH CO. 


Rev. B. M. Palmer Hon. F. Fairbanks. 


Rev. John Potts 


or tue COLORED DESICNS, 


The best International Lesson Iilustra- 


tions Published. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 








CHURCH FURNITURE ! 
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Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON, 
No.1 Suit 


Established 1780, | 





Catalogues sent, 
a 
= 





» THE DWELLING 


FINISHED in BRONZE and POL 
ISHED BRASS. COLORS TO 
MATCH FURNITURE, MADE 
TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEN 
In Use. Perfectly Safe. 
SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE, 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Second St. Phila 


MENEELY BELL COMPANY. 


The Finest Grude of Church Bells. 
Greatest Experience. Largest Trade. 
Illustrated Catalogue mailed free. 
CLINTON H. we ee COMPANY, 

roy - ¥. 





- Buckeye Bell Foundry. 


Bells of pure Copperand Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms,ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 
MENEELY & COMPANY, 

WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 

For Churches, Schools, etc. ; also Chimes 


and Peals. For more than half a century 
noted for superiority over all others. 


“\PERA G GLASSE Microscopes, _ Telescopes, 


Spectacles, Barometers, 

Thermometers, Photo; 4" Outfits for Amateurs, 

Beck’ P H. Walmsley Jo., successors to R. & J. 
Philad’a. Lilus. Price List free to ar address. 


"MAGIC: LA erie 


Catalogue Fi EE 
‘STAINED Gl GLASS SUBSTITUT 


Send for 
G, 731 Arch St., Philada. 


muple 
Send to B. C. Ewin 34a S. Second St., Phila, 
for information regarding Church Furniture. 


pulpit ‘and Sunday-school “Furniture. Seud 
PAINE’S, Boston, for price and photographs, 


A 4 BOOM LIN CANVASSING. TERMS 

a FREE, James H. KaRLic +Boston. 

Bees, Ageuts Wanted. ‘American Publishing Co. 
Hartford, Chicago, Cincinnati, or St. Louis, 


1, 000 4 AGENTS wanted for a new book. 
S. SCRANTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


AMILY BIBLES | Sev’ sexsi: 


a) 3 co. or merry Philadelphia 


ACCENTS y No one need be idle. Ener- 
s geticmen and women are mak- 
ing from $25 to $100 per week, selling the Arnold 
Automatic Steam Cooker. Apply for termsat once 
WILMOT CASTLE & CO., Lochester, N. Y¥. 


AGENTS WANTED for the new besk 
“OUR he mors WOMEN.” Just completed by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phe Marion Harland, and 18 other Eminent 
Writers. grandest book of the age. wg~ Agents sell 10 to 
= oe. Send for Circulars. Extra Terms, Specimen Plate, 
ete..to A. D. WORTHINGTON & O0..Harttord. Conn. 


GENTS wanted for Buried Cities Recovered. 
Buried Nations exhumed; 
written. The doings of Patriarchs, Prophets, and 
Kings unfolded. Great discoveries. Latest researches. 
Testimony from Pyramids, Temples, and Ruins. Plain 
toachild. Richly illustrated. New maps. Low price. 
Sells grandly. Subscribers delighted. BRADLEY, 
GARRETSON & CO., Phila., Pa. 


BI AINE AND LOGAN: 
vices of Each. Rev. J. Sander- 
son, D.D.,in Revised Edition of American Progress. 
A standard work. Llustrated. = ye $2.00. Also 
Fe Life and Times of [OR | Clevelan Porat Hendricks. 
y'’. KE. Willson, Editorial Staff N. Y. World. 548 pp. 
Thust'a, =. Each outfit 50c. To Agents only beck: 


m1 outfit $2. Apply at once. CLEVELAND 


B. B. Treat, Pub., New York. aoneueel 
AGENTS WANTED—For the Lives of 


BLAINE & CLeyELae D& 
LOGAN, HENDRICKS, 


{In 1 Vol. by T. W. Kxox: In 1 Vol. by How. A. BaRyum.” 

Authorized, Impartial. ‘Com: lete, the Best and Choamees. Each 

vol.. 500 paces, $1.50. 50 per cent. to Agents. Outfits Free. 
HARTFORD PU BLISHING CO., Hartford, Conn. 


WANTE } 
5000 AGENTS WANTED, at, once 


EW 


TREASURY OF SGNG, No. 2. 


By the distinguished editor of Ne. 1, of which ever 
100,000 have been sold. No. 2isall new copy- 

right Songs, Glees, Ballads, Anthems, Sentences, etc., 
in great variety .bv the most celebrated compe sera 
living. Over 500pp. elegantly bound. Only . Con. 
tainsover $75 worth ofthe richest new songs not ta 
e had elsewhere. Wil! sell beyond all conception, 
Investigate this immense chance to make money 
Send for circulars, sample songs, etc. Address, | 


fast. 
HUBBARD BROS., 723 Chestuut St., Phila. | 




























obliterated history re- | 


“The Life and Ser- 
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STEEL 


SOLD BY 
All Stationers 


WRITING 





PENS 








FLUID 











Send for Complete Descriptive Price List. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 753 and 195 Broadway, N, Y. 





SHORT-HAND MACHINE 


STENOGRAPH. 


Superior to other systems in accuracy and legibility. 

Equal in speed. Learned in 1-3 the time. Price 

40 with manual. Special medal awarded by 
American Institute, N. ¥Y. Send for circulars. 


U. S. Stenograph Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


BEST WRITING PAPER 
Li 


WHITING PAPER CO. 
_Use Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 
BNGIVES THE BEST is Ie DC sla MILLS, 

Horse toll | HRESHERS Clover Hallers 

(Suited te all sections.) Write for F REE Illus. 

and Prices to The Aultman & Taylor Co., Mansfield, 


BURPEE’S SEEDS 47" tittatetta Sent 
Philadelphia. 


logue. W. ATLEE BUBPEE & Co., 


SEEDS revs iain edn catenat Loven Price 
A. DREER.T714 Chestnut St.Phils 




























<OnnE 
ty RooFine Co. 


HOOFTR GIN THE WORLD, address 
. 20 So. Second St., 


Phila., Pa. 





To nese the pores open, the oil glandsand tubes 
active, and thus Ror nish an outlet for impurities in the 
ae and blood which cause blotches, black- 

eads, and minor skin blemishes; to cleanse, whiten, 
and beautify the skin; to keep the hands soft, white, 
and free from chaps and roughness, prevent con- 
tagious skin and =. diseases, and to provide an 
exquisite skin beautifier and toilet bath and nursery 
sanative, redolent with delicious flower odors and 
healing balsams, use the CUTICURA $ . In- 
dorsed by physicians and chemists as ‘absolutely pure 
and highly medicinal. Annual sales, 1,000,000 cakes, 
Sold everywhere. Price, 25 cents. 

Potter Pata | wae Chemical Co., Boston. 








Sen d for “ tow to Cure Skin Diseases.’ 
EVERY ONE , of 2. FLUID 
SHOULD BEEF 
USE EXTRACT. 
Physicians recommend it— Druggists sell it. 





JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF, 


Used by the Army and Navy of the U. § ° 


SAVE YOUR EYES 


Protect Your Sight 


BY USING ONLY THE BEST 


Spectacles and Eye-Glasses 


Made from the finest quality of pure white Optical 
glass, mounted in handsome, light and durable frames, 
sent by mail, postpaid, and warranted to give satisfac- 
tion. Send for Illustrated atalogue containing valu- 
able information for the preservation of sight, and 





; full instructions for fitting the eyes. Save money by 


purchasing direct from the manufacturer. 
All goods qearemeod as represented, or 
money refunded. Address 


OPTICAL & TONIC EYE-WASH M’F’G CO., 
1673 Broadway, New York. 
a@ AGENTS WANTED. SEND FOR TERMS. 


GOLDEN RULE ALLIANCE, 


A Mutual Benefit Association, Limited to Meubess 
of Evangelical Churches. Insures from 
) to $3,500. 

Only sixteen assessments in four years. 
AGENTS WANTED. Liberal Commission. 
Send for circulars to C. J. SPENCELEY, Secretary, 
No, 4 Exchange Place, or P. O. Box 1654, Boston, Mass, 


AGENTS WANTED fn 02% amity ieaiee 


the best Family Kuite 
ting Machine ever invented. Wil! knit a pair of 
stockings with HEEL and TOE complete in ® 
minutes, It will also knit a great variety of Saez. 
work for which there is always a ready market. Send 
for circular and terms to the Twombly Kaitting 
Machine Co., 143 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED Fran sn ‘Nureerymasn Rochester, 8° 
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E MISSOURI STEAM WASHER. 


TH 
The Best Washing Machine in the World! 
time, labor, ona clothes. JOHNSTON BROS., Gen’l 
Agents for U. Office and Factory, No. 300 N. Main 
St., St. Louis; * W. Cor. Third and ‘Arch Sts., Phila- 
del; Agents wanted throughout U.S. 


MrsPOTT S SAD IRON 
COLD (NL 
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Saves 





ADVANTAGES 


oT BURN THE ya 
DETACHABLE 

WALNUT HANDLE 

DOUBLE POINTED,.IRON BOTH WAYS, 


90 AND 


BEST "S52"? CHEAP 


ONE HANDLE AND A STAND TOASET. 


FOR SALE BY. THE 


‘HARDWARE TRADE: 


ESPYLE'S 


anit! wy 








PFARLINE 


tt BEST THING KNOWN ‘= 
WASHING“ BLEACHING 


1M HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
“'ways bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 





and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it on =e. Ask him for it 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa 


DOBBI on 4ECTRIC 


1. L. CRAGIN & CO., SOAP, So. Fourth 


Street, Philadelphia, ‘offe r te giv e subscribers first- 
class sheet music, piano and vocal, gratis. Write for 
circular. Mention this paper. 


BW. H. Harrison & Bro. 


Manufacturers. 


PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 









AND FIRE-PLACES 


Catalogue 


Sem & SPECIA 
aleo Furnaces « and Ran pe 
1485 CHESTNUT 8T., P 








ACQUNSTOV Sand RANGES, and 


WESTMINSTER sk BURNERS, are the best. 


RIDGWAY REFRIGERATOR, 


1515 Chestaut Street Philadelphia. 





1 V rite COCHRAN & NEW PORT, ST. PAUL, 


INN.., for information regarding investments, 


THE UNION TRUST CO., 


611 and 613 Chestnut Street. 


In Days of Health Prepare %r sickness, in youth 


WN for old age which 
means insure in THE AVELERS, of Hart- 
ford, while you are feels and can get insurance, 
and while you are young and can get it cheap. 


@) TO INV ESTORS, 
oO eee te tor 


you poouren mi mo 

gage on first-class Real Estate in 

apolis or Hennepin Co. Minn. a, three 
times theamountof theloan,and guaranteed 
§ per ct. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
14 yearsin business in this city. sFirst-clasa 
references. Send for circular. Mention this paper. 
S.H. BAKER, Loan Ac*t.. Winnennolis, Ming 


INVESTORS © 


Should confer with the 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


Lawrence, Kansas. First Mortgage Real Es- 
tate Loans’ paid in New York. Absolute Satis- 
faction GUAR ANTS CED, For reliability, consult 
Third Nat. Bank, Set City, or Nat. Bank, Lawrence, 
Kan, Securit oie e. Interest promptly pa aid. 
Send for pamphlet, vt n testimonials,sample forms,ete. 
F. M, Perkins, Pres. .F. ad L. H. Perkins, Sec’y. 
1. T. Warne. V Pres. } Auditor. 16: W. Gillett. Treas. 


ORTGAGES 


James D. Husted, Prest. John I. Dunn, Secy. 
The Kansas-Missourl ri 
Loan & Trust Co, 


WYANDOTTE, KANSAS. 
4% CASH CAPITAL, $75,000.-e8 
Negotiates ouly the most desirable ry 
cured by_first Mortgage or Trust Deed on Ime 
Riso Farms in Eastern Kansas and Western 
issouri. Absolute safety and satisfaction. 
Interestand principal collected and remitted without 
expense toinyestors. Extensiveexperience. Loans 
ever e — gue third y = of property. Choice 
al and County Bends constantly on hand, 


We refer to any of 
Te following: North. 

Fup - Son, Bankers,or 

k of ‘Wyandotte, 

Fa Wyandotte, Kansas ; 


Armour Bros. Banking Co., Bank of Commerce, 
Bank of Kansas © ity, or Citizens’ National Bank, 
ty, Missouri; Douglas County Bank. 
Lawre oo, Wan. ; J. D. Browne, Pres. Conn. Fire 
Tns.Co. Hartford Oe R. L. Wright, Jr. sof the \ = 
ity ba vod Safe r08it a Phila. ; B. McA 
ter, Land Phy Kansas City, Mo.; H 
Keller, ah Kai; J. A. Lippincott, A-M., M, 
D. D., Chancellor Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan: 


% INTEREST 


Pinar MORTCACE 


FARM LOANS! 


Py ee i ~ ~~ 


v0 FORECEDS ‘OSE. 7: R Le 
hy} MO G AGE, and = NEVER Low? 

K Dol, LZ vg of prin cipal or interest on any } 

made here. Interest collected and sent to you, free 

of cost, ~ 7 ear. These loans are yz , 

ay nearly three am knewn 

ad 2e8 as much as U. Ss. BONDS. and recom. 

mended by leading ~~~ tt men Ly. clergymen, 

East and West—men for w e been 

these investments for NINE 4 YEARS PAST. 

e 43- REFE RENCES es 

Rev. WM. L. G Sas D. D., Hartford, Co 

M. E. GATES, PH.D., LL.D., jf resident Rutgers Col- 
lege, New « Brungwick. N 

Dr. WM. J . NE, Prost name Normal School, 


Gene 7 
Hon. E. “v. enOPLr FF, Manchester, N 
Rev. JOHN W. RAY, Lake City, a= 

. BU CKLYN, Mystic Bridge, Conn. 
Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank’ New York. 
First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 
The Congregationalist, Boston. WN. ¥. Observer. 
All are pleased with my investments. Cir- 
cular, with full informtion, references, letter from 
old customers, and a New Ma: of Dakota, sent 
tree on application. Mention this paper.@ Address 
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Es tablished 1863. 
KEYSTONE Steam Siate& SoapstoneW orks 





SUNIL MANTELS, 


Of the — and most beautifal designs, and all other Slate 
d Soapstone Work on hand or made to a 
MILLER & BRO. Manufacturers 
JOSEPH S-/ Salesroom : 1208 & 1210 Ridge Avenue. 
Sn & 1213 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
nk for  Tustrated oO intaloque and Price- List. 


THE FAVORITE 


CHAIR. Simple,Durable,Ele- 
gant. 4 positive household luxury. 
‘hanges of po- 
sition. Send stamp 
(mention this paper) 
for Illus. Catalogue. 
STEVENS’ Adjustable CHAIN ¢*. 
No, § Aixth St, Pittebureh. Pa 
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IMPORTATIONS OF ETCHINGS, EN 
VINGS, A TOTY PES, PHOTOGRAPHS, 


» NOW ARRIVIN 
‘Nymph in Tears,” 
HENNER. 


“The mitesing A Library,” 
“ Mazarin Boats,” 


ANDERSON, 
Ete., ete. 


Paintings, Mirrors, E-x- 
> rae icture Frames. 
the “Roge re’ 
jroups.” Portrait 
Group of the * “yd 
Ex edition,” fifty 
‘The Relief Party, a 
twenty-five cents. 


James S, Earle & Sons, 
No. = Cc . ~ ae Bt, 


Ribbons by the Pound 


Being manofacturers’ bial of every width and 
pack oie = ‘Wns af hs, suitable for patchwork, in 
pour nd ines er poune. Send 
Poseat Proce OSB S. rder vadding 16 cents for postage 
on each 4 pound. Money refunded if not satisfac- 
tory. % 62. GLEC HRIST, | 
eA, 7 Winter St., Boston, Mass, — 


ARREN’S 
WFEATHE! RB wor .e NI E.. 
NG pu ’s. re pale § by. the Wholesale 


ay Fetal Rees 
HE WA REN CPi Tide Bowe CO., 
hree Oaks, Mich. 


~ ‘Bastablished Enlarged and 
ie «6 THE SHELDON. srovoted ines 
Ocean Grove, N. J. City by the Sea. 
Health and Pleasure Resort. 14¢ hours from New 
York; 20 trains daily; 2 Sous from Philadelphia, 10 
minutes from ee ranch. commended by the most 
preety physic Ocean water and electric ba 


steam heat, Hrasvenger yt a Iron fire esca; 
ng. High,dry lend? 3 


ted with cowene & estan apore 

fied with ny X mingled ozone 4 the pinés and cold 
breezes from thesea. lerfect drainage. ype ag No 

mosquitoes. Terms moderate. vey Cir- 

culars. WELCOME E. SHELDON, Owner and i 


Concert Exercises. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 
THE RESURRECTION. 

“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

GOD'S GIFTS. 

THE GIFT BY GRACE. 

CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
THE WONDERFUL. 

THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE BEATITUDES. 

THE CREATION. 

WHY AMI NOT A CHRISTIAN? 
BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
CONSECRATION. 

HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 
PRAISE GOD. 

PRAYER. 

FAITH. 

TRUST. 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

TEMPERANCE. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 
extra charge for postage. Samples, 5 cents 
each, Address, , 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
. 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


= No Waste. 

No Trouble. 
Always Ready. 
A GooD 
SALAD 
ASSURED. 

Rich, 
Wholeseme, 
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DRESSING fy 
ATMORE’S PLUM. PUDDING 


NEW YORK. 





Natritious. 


FISH, 
E. R. Durkee & Co., 





TEA 
inducements 


THEATE 


orders, 
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TEACHING AND TEACHERS, by the Rev. Dr. H. Clay Trumsvtt, Editor of The 
Sunday School Times, will be issued September 15. About 400 pages. Price, $1.50. 








With all the many books available for the instruction of the Sunday-school teacher, there is still a 
place for a volume devoted exclusively to showing the Sunday-school teacher of to-day what his a 
work is, both in Sunday-school and out of Sunday-school, and how to do that work. To fill that ,a 
new book has been prepared by the Rey. Dr. H. Clay Trumbull, the Editor of The Sunday Schoo: Times, 
and is now offered to the public. The Table of Contents is as follows : 


Part I.—THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER'S TEACHING WORK. 
THE TEACHING PROCESS. 


Chapter 1. Its Nature. Chapter 4. Its Methods. 


SECTION I. METHODS: IN PREPARATION. 
NOT ALL TEACHING IS TEACHING. SECTION L 


tng: "One frindrance 10" howledge; Claiming is uot | HOW TO STUDY YOUR SCHOLARS FOR THEIR 


Having; How many “ Teachers” are Teachers? 
SECTION II. 
TELLING IS NOT TEACHING. 


A Common Error; No Teaching Without jgarning; 
Tgnorance of Long-time Hearers; A Good Teacher's 
Great Failure; The Pump and the Bellows; What 


Telling may do. 
SECTION III. 


HEARING A RECITATION IS NOT TEACHING. 


Hearing is not Teaching; Reciting is not taurping: 
Rote-questions bring Rote-answers; Buyi ng Books 
does not Bring ng clans; What _ — of Sterling; 
Parrot Mathematicians rizing cannot do. 


Difficulty of Showing how to Know Human Nature; 
The Science and the Art of Teaching; Color-blind 
‘Teachers ; Old Sermons for New Hearers; Aptness to 
Teach; The Child and the Chinaman; Knowing a 
Child’ #Character : Leg rg byte pei Know- 
ing his Attainments; How to Compass allt his. 


SECTION IL. 


HOW TO STUDY A LESSON FOR ITS TEACHING. 


What Solomon and Paul would Need; What Study- 
ing a Lesson Means; Having a Plan of Study; Old- 
Time Plans and Later Ones ; The Order of True Study; 
= Attempting Too Much; Testing One’s Prepara- 


SECTION IIL 


HOW TO PLAN FOR A LESSON’S TEACHING. 


Necessity of a Teaching Plan ; Tantalus and his Suc- 
cessors ; Methotis of Teachin ; Being Scien- 
— ct ae Knowing it; Various L Lights from one 


SECTION ry 
WHAT TEACHING IS. 


Sho' Errors is not i The Essence of Al Indefi- 
niteness of the Definitions; The {i Teach- 


ing; Teaching Inciudes ; Meanings : ion aan . Clam 
for ‘Teaching, t Lig Two Persons Needed Anan ee ra; * wet 
make One ‘A Teacher's Other Work than Malate, ate, end an ceiling; Keeping wi thin Time; ne 





METHODS: IN PRACTICE. 


SECTION I. 
HOW TO GET AND HOLD YOUR SCHOLARS’ 
ATTENTION, 


The Teacher 


Chapter 2. Its Essentials. 


SECTION I. 
YOU MUST KNOW WHOM YOU ARE TO TEACH. 

id Know Scholars; Absurd Teach- 
Rig ep gay 
Knowledge; All Things to All Men; Giving a Pre- 


eee for his Scholar’s Dut 
Forcing Another’ 22 nthe Pulp The Kyes Hight: She 
T ns m e $ n e 
Blackbeard Seen an : yy ot 

Utilized ; 





SECTION IL is Molding as Well as ciekting. 
YOU MUST KNOW WHAT YOU ARE TO TEACH. SECTION II. 


but Teachers must; A Boston Ww THA HY 
nw veriy parm Samy hey Ke ore: A = HOW TO MAKE bene WHICH YOU WOULD 
ay ge pe heater aemacd Method; What you must | 7,4 sain Point Now; Startingatthe Bottom: Work- 


ing Peeney 3 Pte F titustrations: A A Pattern. Exam- 


SECTION III. ple; racies Simpler 
YOU MUST KNOW HOW YOU ARE TO TEACH. Parables; The Heip of the Scholar's Hye. 
Know How is Essential to Welk-doing ; A Doctor SECTION IIL 
yl al Minor Knowledge but One: Need of | How TO SECURE YOUR SCHOLARS’ CO-WORK IN 





nee the ees Level; Knowing Too Much to 
ire Children at Ease; Giving Them Some- 

we aaman and Gehazi; Mod 
Honing 3 Gah 3 System; Fitch's Mistake; 
‘Scholars’ Questions; Class Slates ; 


Chapter 3. Its Elements. 


SECTION I. 
HAVING THE ATTENTION OF THOSE YOU WOULD ing Pian . 


es of Ques- 
How Not to 
; Inter-work- 


METHODS: IN REVIEW. 


SECTION IL. 
TESTING THE SCHOLAR’S KNOWLEDGE. 


Teaching re Attention; What Attention Is; 
Attention on the round; Attention in the 
en Attention ae ry unday-school ; Attention at 

1 


Pray Necessity of olding n 

as Familiy Oxccing i it. ~“f = canes Examinations Needful in all Schools; A New Appli- 
cation of Pharaoh’s Dream; Necessity of Frequent 
SECTION II. Testing: = et Ahab: One Gee - 4 ree ogress; 

e s of Tesi uestioning ; 
MAKING CLEAR THAT WHICH YOU TEACH. Trouble; Getting What You Wants The Test is 

Making Truth Clear is phere than Bocentits Truth; | Testing. 
Intermediate aoe in e Transfer of Ideas; SECTION II. 


Words Less Expressive thai Visible “yn Signs 
have not Always the 


e Meaning i 
Unknown ‘Tongues; Ooliivains Tunpressions oy & 
Unfamiliar Words; Cultivating Stupidity; Getting 
the Return Message. 


FASTENING = TRUTH TAUGHT, 

Over and Over A Lesson from the Jesuits; 
How Much Review ng < in Order; Our Liability to 
Forget; The Method of Jesus; Paul's Method; Repeti- 
tion as a Pulpit Power; Repetition in Literature; 


SECTION III. Class Methods of Repetition. 
SECURING YOUR SCHOLARS’ CO-WORK. SECTION IIL 
Need of the Scholar’s Help; The Learner must Give, 


to Keep; Rolling. @ part of ning; The Difference NEW-VIEWING THE WHOLE. 
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A New Ten-cent Folding Map. 


INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON 
For the last Six Months, 1884 


This map is “ the most for the money ” of any lesson 
help ever offered. It is printed in four colors. Bya 
new plan of the author,the colors are so arranged, 
that the Relative Sizes of the Holy Land under 
Joshua and under David and Solomon,.are plainly 
shown. The central portion—that under Joshua— 
being purple. The outlying portions showing the ex- 
tensions by the conquests of David, are pink. In the 
lower right-hand corner isa map of** Jerusalem's En- 
virons.” On that portion of it cornering into the 
south-east quarter of the city so as only to cover the 
top of Mount Moriah, is a small blue oblong square. 
This covers the field of a map above, representing 
** Moriah’s Crest**—The Pool of Siloam: and as 
the author believes, the true Bethesda—now known 
as “The Well of the Virgin.” Also, The Kedron 
Valley, Mount of Offence, and En Rogel. Mo- 
riah’s Crest, only 38 acres, is, beyond question, the 
most interesting spot on earth. It has been hallowed 
by the sacrifice of Isaac; the temples of Solomon, 
Nehemiah, and Herod; and by the most shrilling 
events in the times of the Prophets and of Cirist and 
the Apostles. 

Single copies, by mail, 10 cents; $1.00 per dozen. 

Sent post-paid on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
WANTED Gent insurance tu the United States 
Mutual Acciden , 320 Broad 


t Associat way, New 
York, which Soecve at palf the rates of stock com- 
panies. Write for terms to agents. 
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“SOLAR TIP,” get only an LIMITATION 
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Pant Il.—THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER'S OTHER WORK THAN TEACHING. 
THE SHAPING AND GUIDING OF SCHOLARS. 


SECTION I. SECTION IV, 
HAVING AND USING INFLUENCE. esgeryrocar SCHOLARS WHEN ARSENT. 
eoning ot “Influence ;” bry the Heavens; Losing the Absent; Causes of Absence; 
venniney au ye EF A ht Purpose; Uncle py Se ha oO! Work *72° the Absent; The Apostle John and 
John Vassar; eacher; Specimen ; Calling Back the Truant; Writing Let- 
Superintendents; Thomas Arnot 8 Power; The ton Toth the ‘Absent; Gain through Letter-Writing. 
Power of Character; The Church Window; The Dt 


carnation ; Unconscious Tuition; ae on an Ideal; 
er’s ‘Responsibility ; ; Now, ‘and By and By. 


SECTION II. 


LOVING, AND WINNING LOVE, 

What Love is; No Power Like Love; Love in a 
Garret; Every Man Has a Heart; Love as a Duty; 
Instances of ve; All Can Love; Christ's Lmage 
Reprodcced in Love. 

SECTION III. 


MANAGING SCHOLARS WHILE PRESENT. 


SECTION Y. 
HELPING SCHOLARS TO CHRISTIAN DECISION. 
The End and Aim of Sunday-school Work; Cor 
any, Conversion with Regeneration ; Urgh 
ae hild: Mistaking « the Spiritual State o ~ day 
« to Learn aScholar’s Needs; Helping a Scholar 
tbe the l Right Stand. 


SECTION YI. 

COUNSELING AND AIDING AT ALL TIMES. 
General Duties of a Teacher; The Su -scheel in 
Peostions Details to be Considered ; What Man: ng the Plan of God; The Family, the School, and the 
Means; Gain of a Great Need; A ‘lroublesome Class; | Pulpit; Advantages of the School over Family and 

A Teacher's Sufficiency ; Testing the ‘Teacher; A A gy it; Sang ran over All; Hel lars 
Preperation Needful; At the Teacher's Home; A | in nlar ing into i eines: 
Word in the Ear; 2en Scholars; A Class as a | Duties Never 7 Gui niding a Scholar's Reading ; 
Class; A Teacher's Helpers; Having =e You | Caring for Christian Lessen from the 
Want; A Slow Work; The Bronze Finisher. Leoms; The Final J a 








TEACHING AND TEACHERS will be mailed, postpaid, te any address upon receipt 








SK for Burt's. Shoes. They fit perfectly. Manu 
factured by Edwin C. Burt & Co., New York. 





HEN you wantanice Iyea Fence or good Fere 
Wr write to Mast, Foos & Co. ’ Springfield, ¢ }. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the file 
complete. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PusuisHer, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
re scaling, alba or in anbaae tnquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
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